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THE DANGER OF WAR WITH AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR 


Tue House of Lords was the scene, the 
other day, of a somewhat undisguised 
display of pani® on the subject of an 
American war. The Peers when thus 
fluttered scarcely correspond to the 
aristocratic ideal. They are expected 
by the admirers of their order to meet 
everything, however disagreeable, with 
the same impassive calmness and dig- 
nity of demeanour with which they 
would receive the Ambassador of the 
American Republic. They offend our 
sense of congruity when they give way 
to their emotions like a set of ordinary 
mortals in a state of gregarious excite- 
ment ; and, what is a more practical evil, 
their exhibitions of alarm aggravate the 
danger which they desire to avert. 

Let us endeavour calmly to estimate 
the real magnitude of the supposed 
peril. 

The end of the civil war apparently 
approaches. When it comes, the Ame- 
ricans will have a large, veteran and 
victorious army under good generals, and 
a fleet formidable in its number of ves- 
sels, and commanded by brave officers, 
though hastily, and as competent judges 
think, not durably built, and, as to the 
bulk of it, rather adapted for the coast 
service on which it has been engaged than 
for ocean war. Will they be tempted 
to employ these forces in an attack upon 
any foreign country !—and, if so, will 
England be the country attacked ? 

It is not to be denied, nor ought it 
to be concealed, that the sudden acqui- 
sition of great military and naval power 
by a people previously pacific has pro- 
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duced (as it was sure to produce) a con- 
siderable development of the war spirit 
among them. This spirit finds its utter- 
ance in the despatches of swaggering 
officers and the speeches of still more 
swaggering demagogues, as well as in a 
press which, like the press of other 
countries, and at least as much as the 
press of any other country, subsists by 
pandering to the most violent among 
the passions of the hour. But those 
who have seen America know that 
swaggering officers—though, unhappily, 
they are often allowed to talk in a style 
which degrades the character of the 
nation as well as their own—will not 
be allowed to act against the national 
interest. They know that behind the 
demagogues and the press there is the 
American people. Of this fact no one 
can fail to be conscious who witnessed 
the great spontaneous swell of public 
opinion which bore Mr. Lincoln for the 
second time into the Presidential chair. 
All the professional politicians and journ- 
alists in America put together could not 
have prevented that event. It was dis- 
tinctly the resolution of the nation. 
The American people, as a whole, are 
highly educated, moral, religious, indus- 
trious, prudent, and calculating ; of a 
temper fully to appreciate their own 
material prosperity (though they have 
now shown themse]ves not incapable of 
great and even heroic sacrifices), and 
well aware of the sources from which 
that prosperity springs. Like other na- 
tions, they are liable to be swayed, by 
momentary gusts of passion, and to dis- 
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play the passion which sways them in 
a somewhat undignified style; but it 
may be said of them more confidently 
than of any other nation, that when 
it comes to the point they will be 
governed by their interests. English- 
men, ignorant of America, naturally 
find it difficult to present to themselves, 
as it really is, a form of society so 
different from our own; and amongst 
other things they are unable to estimate 
the effect produced by universal edu- 
cation, combined with the almost uni- 
versal possession of property, on the 
political character of a people. 

Does the interest of America lead, or 
is the nation likely to imagine that it 
leads, to war? What could the Ame- 
ricans gain, or what could they fancy 
themselves likely to gain, by such a 
course ? 

It is the North that will be left 
masters of the national councils, and 
territorial aggrandizement has never 
been the passion of the North. All the 
territorial acquisitions have been made 
at the South, and, with the possible 
exception of the purchase of Louisiana, 
manifestly in the interest of slavery, 
which, as Professor Cairnes has shown 
in his “ Essay on the Slave Power,” 
is inherently cursed with an insatiable 
tavening for land. The Mexican war, 
in which alone the American people 
have been guilty of actual aggression, 
was entirely a Southern enterprise, 
carried on, against the wishes of New 
England, through the predominance of 
the slave-owning, and, what is the same 
thing, the filibustering element in the 
councils of the nation. The Ostend 
manifesto emanated from the same 
source; and so did the buccaneering 
project for the conquest of Cuba, and 
the less definite but equally crimi- 
nal designs upon the West Indies. 
Nothing has been more reprehensible 
in the conduct of our self-styled public 
instructors than the reckless disregard 
of facts with which they have identified 
the Republican Government now in- 
stalled at Washington, with all the 
misdeeds and diplomatic outrages of the 
Democratic party which for the thirty 
years preceding the civil war had been 


sitting at Washington, but is now in- 
stalled at Richmond. The mass of our 
people might be excused for being 
ignorant even of the leading facts of 
American history ; but the journalists 
who undertook to inform and guide the 
people could not share the excuse. 

We have had boundary questions im- 
mediately concerning the interests of 
the North, one of which (the St. Juan 
boundary question) is unluckily still 
open. But hitherto these questions have 
been settled peacefully, to the satisfac- 
tion of all reasonable and right minded 
men upon both sides; and when Sir 
Robert Peel was accused by Lord 
Palmerston of having betrayed the 
interests of this country in the Oregon 
affair, the accusation was put down, and 
Sir Robert Peel’s settlement sustained, 
without regard to party, by the good 
sense of Parliament and the nation. 

Slavery can never have territory 
— because its ruinous mode of 
culture rapidly exhausts all the land that 
it occupies ; but the free labourer of Ame- 
rica has territory enough and to spare. 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other 
Western States still afford unoccupied 
lands, boundless in extent and almost 
miraculous in fertility. But besides 
this, slavery having been abolished, the 
Southern States will be thrown open 
to emigration, against which they have 
hitherto been absolutely closed; and 
the rich soil and fine climate of Virginia, 
Tennessee, and parts of the Carolinas 
will attract the Northern emigrant, and 
not only satisfy, but glut, for many a 
year to come, the greediest desires of 
territorial extension. It must be not 
only a passion, but a delirious mania, 
for aggrandizement that should lead the 
Northern people, having all this in their 
undisputed possession, torush into a great 
war in order to wrest the wintry and 
not very fertile region of Canada from 
its hardy and high-spirited population. 
An alderman on his way to a civic ban- 
quet does not turn aside to fight a bull- 
dog for its less delicious fare, though the 
bulldog sometimes puts himself into a 
fierce attitude of defiance to repel an 
imaginary aggression. 

Nor have the Americans reason to 
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desire the forcible annexation of Canada 
on political any more than on territorial 
grounds. They know that, though a 
nominal dependency of England, the 
country is virtually independent; and 
that they can deal with it, and have 
long been dealing with it, diplomatically 
and commercially, as a neighbouring 
American community, not as a part of 
the British dominions. They are so far 
from disliking its independence, that 
they look upon it as a security for their 
own nationality and cohesion: they feel, 
to use the phrase of one of their own 
statesmen, that it “hoops them in,” and 
helps to preserve their vast confederacy 
from disruption. This feeling is stronger 
in their minds than ever at the present 
juncture, when centralized nationality is 
their passion, and the tendency to dis- 
ruption from extent of territory and 
divergence of interest their great dread. 
They have the sense to see that a Cana- 
dian war, however harassing and expen- 
sive to us, would be almost equally ex- 
pensive and (except as a mode of punish- 
ing this country) utterly unprofitable to 
them: that, if we were obliged to leave 
the open country at their mercy, they 
might still find a Sebastopol at Quebec ; 
and that the only practical result of an 
occupation and devastation of the open 
country would be to make the Canadians, 


who are now friends, customers, and ~ 


almost fellow-countrymen, their mortal 
enemies for a century to come. The 
forcible incorporation of the Canadian 
population, as the sequel of an invasion, 
into the United States, would be simply 
the introduction into the vitals of the 
nation of a deadly element of disaffection 
and disruption. What Ireland is to 
England, that would a conquered Canada 
be to the United States. And, exagge- 
rated as are the notions commonly 
entertained as to the internecine and in- 
expiable character of the feud between 
the Northern and Southern people, and 
the impossibility of reconciling the 
Southerners, if conquered, to political 
union with their conquerors, it is certain 
that there will be fire enough smoulder- 
ing under the ashes of the suppressed 
rebellion to give employment to Ameri- 
can statesmanship for many a year to 


come!, The only conceivable object that 
the Americans could have in annexing 
Canada would be the extension of their 
commercial frontier with a view to the 
increase of their import duties (which 
form their chief fiscal resource of a 
permanent kind), and still more to the 
suppression of smuggling, for which the 
long Canadian frontier offers great facili- 
ties. And this, unquestionably, is a rock 
a-head, for which our diplomatists will 
have to keep a look-out. But in the 
first place the whole smuggling interest 
in the States, which is large, and, when 
the commercial spirit regains its ascend- 
ancy over the passionate patriotism 
evoked by the rebellion, will be still 
larger, would be opposed to a war on 
this ground ; and in the second place 
the Americans are long-headed enough 
to set the cost of the war against the 
fiscal advantage attainable by it, and to 
perceive that the former would im- 
mensely preponderate. 

If ill-feeling, arising from other 
sources, prevails between England and 
America, Canada is a most dangerous 
point of contact ; and from its openness 
to invasion a temptation, and even a 
positive incentive, to war. But it is not 
because the Americans covet Canada as 
a possession that we need apprehend 
unprovoked hostility on their part. 

Setting the idea of territorial aggran- 
dizement aside, will the Americans go to 
war for any other object ? 

Will they go to war with a foreign 
nation to smother up their internal 
quarrels, and bury the memory of the 
civil war? That this truly diabolical 
policy has been not only conceived, but 
constantly propounded by the South, is 
as certain as it is that the South by their 
proceedings in Canada and their Aia- 
bamas have deliberately attempted to in- 
volve us in hostilities with the North. 

sut it requires all the literary artifice at 
the command of the 7'imes to produce the 


1 Let the writer remark, in passing, that he 
has never proposed the “ abandonment " of the 
Canadians, against their will, to American 
dominion. What he has proposed is, that 
their independence should be guaranteed by 
this country for a sufficient number of years, 
from the time of their becoming a separate 
nation. 
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impression that it has been propounded 
or entertained by the rulers or nego- 
tiators of the North! The assertion of 
a Richmond paper (the object of which 
cannot be mistaken) is the sole evidence 
in support of the charge. The absur- 
dity, as well as the immorality, of such a 
course, must be quite apparent to minds 
less acute than those of the American 
people. They must be aware tlixt it 
would make ten holes for the one 
which it might possibly mend. It 
would, of course, absolutely suspend 
the import trade, at present active in 
spite of, and partly through, the re- 
bellion ; and thus, as the import duties 
are the main source of future revenue, 
it would bring on a financial crisis of the 
most disastrous kind, and one which 
would certainly breed causes of internal 
discord and confusion at least as formid- 
able as the memory of the civil war. It 
could, moreover, scarcely fail to lead to 
a further concentration of arbitrary power 
for military purposes in the hands of 
the Central Executive, thereby placing 
in jeopardy the constitution for which so 
much blood and treasure has been poured 
out, and which already feels the strain 
of military government, though a civil 
war, in which a political object remains 
distinctly predominant, is less produc- 
tive of sabre-sway than one made merely 
from the motive of military ambition. 
But the great and prevailing argument 
against the policy of attacking foreign 
nations for the purpose of self-relief, 
and as an outlet for domestic passion, 
with the great body of the American 
people, would, we are convinced, be its 
wickedness ; and if this seems to imply 
a high estimate of their character, com- 
pared with that of nations who under the 
same circumstances have chosen the evil 
course, we can only confess with perfect 


1 God speed the Atlantic Telegraph! It 
would have obviated, by prompt contradiction 
of false reports, half the bitterness that has 
arisen between the two nations. The Times 
publishes an unfounded charge against the 
Federal Government or one of its officers. 
The charge is believed, and the impression 
sinks into people’s minds. Three weeks ora 
month afterwards comes the contradiction: 
the charge is then dropped, though not re- 
tracted, but the bad impression remains, 





frankness that we do, on the whole, rate 
the character of the Northern people 
very high. Asa nation, though destitute 
of religious institutions considered in- 
dispensable in this country, they feel 
that there is a God, and that the crimes 
of nations, as well as those of men, 
infallibly fall in the end on their own 
heads. They not only say with their 
lips, but are really convinced in their 
hearts, that their present calamities are 
sent by the retributive justice of Heaven 
for their politic complicity with slavery: 
and they will not be so ready as their 
detractors imagine to commit another 
politic crime, equally dark in its dye, 
and to bring down upon themselves 
again a similar retribution. There are 
bad men—men capable of sacrificing 
the great interests of humanity to their 
own mean and contemptible ambition— 
at Washington, as well as at London or 
Paris ; but, happily, these men cannot 
with justice be taken as the represen- 
tatives of the nation. 

Will the American Government be 
forced to go to war by the necessity of 
finding employment for its army ? There 
might be some danger of this if the 
American army consisted of mercenaries, 
with no home but the camp, and no 
trade but war. But, on the contrary, 
it consists for the most part of husband- 
men and artisans, drawn with reluc- 
tance from their regular employment, 
and eager to return to it. ‘~The soldiers 
who have served for short terms are 
every day returning by thousands, and 
falling back at once into their old habits 
of life. Those who have served for 
longer terms will receive, at the close of 
the war, grants of land, together with 
gratuities and small pensions, besides 
what they may have saved out of their 
enormous bountiesand high pay. They 
will at once be landowners, with capital 
enough to set about the cultivation of 
their land. Such of them as prefer hired 
labour, agricultural or mechanical (and 
not a few of them are skilled mechanics) 
will find a market, in which, owing to the 
drain of the war, wages are extravagantly 
high. All of them read their news- 
papers in the camp, and almost on the 
battle-field, and retain their civil cha- 
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racter and interests. Few men probably 
can follow the drum for three or four 
years under victorious generals without 
growing rather too fond ef the sound. 
But the danger to the peace of the 
world from this source is very small 
compared with what it would be in the 
case of an army of Pretorians or 
Zouaves ; and what, in fact, it con- 
stantly is from the army of Pretorians 
or Zouaves on the other side of the 
Channel, of which we think so little, 
while our minds are absorbed by an 
imaginary danger on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Will any successful general force the 
republic into war to make work for his 
own trade? Bonaparte forced his country 
into a series of reckless and aimless wars, 
which brought down upon her at last the 
vengeance of mankind, for the gratifica- 
tion of his own military ambition. But 
in that case the successful general was 
master of the republic. In the present 
case a civilian is master of the republic, 
and will remain so, unless the constitu- 
tion is violently overturned, for the next 
four years; and his re-election in the 
midst of war showed that the people 
were not disposed to sink under military 
sway. But there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that either Grant or 
Sherman (by one of whom, if by any- 
body, the part of Bonaparte must be 
played) is possessed with the essentially 
mean ambition which inspired Bona- 
parte’s bloody and mischievous career. 
On the contrary, there is good reason 
for believing that both of them are men 
of high moral qualities, and men who 
feel that carnage can be justified only 
by such an object as the salvation of 
their country. Grant has given on 
more than one occasion the most signal 
proofs of magnanimity and self-sacrifice ; 
and prodigal as he is of blood when he 
thinks such prodigality indispensable to 
victory, he is not the man to gloat, as 
Bonaparte did, over the agony and the 
loathsomeness of battle-fields, or to see 
without a pang of generous compunction 
such scenes as filled the line of retreat from 
Moscow and from Leipsic. The meed 
of honour and affection paid by a great, 
intelligent, and warm-hearted people to 


the preservers of the Republic will 
probably be as great as ever a soldier 
won ; and Washington has fortunately 
left a signal example not only of un- 
ambitious and unselfish duty, but of 
the happiness which is its reward. It 
is needless to add that a great com- 
mander does not estimate relative forces 
and the chances of, success as they are 
estimated by enthusiastic aides-de-camps 
and hot-headed subalterns, many of 
whom are, no doubt, thoroughly per- 
suaded that a great and veteran war 
power, animated by the most intense 
national spirit, and combining much of 
the military vigour of an earlier and 
more warlike age with the commercial 
wealth and the science of the present 
day, would fall an easy prey to their 
irresistible arms. 

The political and financial difficulties 
which must arise from the civil war, 
once surmounted, there opens before 
the American people—now emancipated 
from the yoke of the slave-owner and 
wonderfully elevated in character and 
quickened in intellect by the struggle— 
a course at once of material prosperity, 
and of moral and intellectual greatness 
which may well surpass the Periclean 
or the Elizabethan age. This hope is 
present to their minds: and they will, 
at all events, not suffer it to be marred 
by the rashness or cupidity of minor 
performers in the great drama, who may 
desire to relieve themselves of their 
superabundant valour, or to make, by 
raids upon thecommerce of other nations, 
private fortunes which would be counted 
by thousands of dollars while the public 
loss by war would be counted by thou- 
sands of millions. 

The President is the real head of the 
Republic ; and he is, Heaven be praised, 
an honest man, one who fears God and 
desires to leave a name blessed and not 
cursed by mankind. After the stream 
of slander that has been poured. upon 
him and every one connected with him, 
even on his wife, by the leading organs 
of the English press and by correspon- 
dents who have violated every rule of 
social decency as well as every rule of 
veracity in purveying the article which 
their employers required, it is not to be 
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supposed that he can be a very ardent 
friend to England. But he has never, 
like some politicians of higher moral 
pretensions, degraded himself by pan- 
dering to the Anglophobia ; nor is he 
the man to gratify his own resentment, 
or to serve his own interests (if it were 
possible that his own interests could be 
served) by plunging his country into 
war. To preserve the Constitution and 
restore the happiness of the nation is 
his single aim; and, whatever may be 
the defects of his political education, and 
however much he may at certain times, 
and on certain subjects, be led by the 
consciousness of these defects to yield 
to the influence of less judicious men 
than himself, he has that in his breast 
which, when a great choice between 
good and evil is to be made, will pro- 
bably keep him in the right path. 

Had the so-called Democratic party 
been victorious in the Presidential elec- 
tion the case would have been entirely 
changed. This party would, as their 
candidate’s address avowed, have endea- 
voured to make peace on the basis of 
a compromise with slavery; and they 
would have sought to reconcile the pride 
of the nation to that compromise, and to 
make matters smooth at home, by a 
spirited foreign policy ; in other words, by 
a war with England, England being, with 
very good reason, the traditional object 
of antipathy to the party formed of the 
slave-owners, with their humble admirers 
and allies. We should then have had 
our adored heroes of the South cutting 
our throats and rifling our merchant- 
men as a punishment for having sympa- 
thised with their rebellion and allowed 
them to send out rovers from our ports. 
And this was the happy consummation 
so ardently desired by the party in this 
country who arrogate to themselves an 
exclusive regard for English interests, 
and denounce their opponents every 
morning and evening as traitors, and 
enemies to their country. England can 
afford to have a few traitors in her 
bosom while she has so many sincere, 
disinterested and veracious advisers to 
guard her against the treason. 

The supporters of Lincoln are the 
heirs of those who sacrificed power by 
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opposing the profligate war of 1812. 
The supporters of M‘Clellan are ‘the 
heirs of those who made that war, and 
who strove to embitter the last years of 
Washington by charges of friendship to 
England and treasonable love of Eng- 
lish institutions. Each party, so far as 
regards its foreign sympathies and anti- 
pathies, is the same in these days as it 
was in those: and we in our wisdom 
take to our bosom our ancient enemies 
and revile our hereditary friends. 

The real causes of danger are those 
which have produced ill-feeling between 
the two nations. And these, after bring- 
ing us to the brink of war, are now in 
course of diminution. The blockade- 
running was most galling, and while it 
lasted made every friend to the gene- 
ral interests of English commerce wish 
Nassau at the bottom of the sea; though 
it was unquestionably lawful, and the 
Américans themselves have never scru- 
pled to make as much profit as they 
could out of any foreign war. It is now 
at an end. So, we may trust, will soon 
be the Confederate privateering, with the 
cessation of which the ocean commerce 
of America will revive, and that great 
pledge will again be given to peace.! 
The Canadians, at least those of the 
Upper Province, were at first led by 
border antipathies and stimulated by 
the Southern press of this country into 
very irritating demonstrations of Seces- 
sionism, which naturally fostered Seces- 
sionist conspiracies in Canada and led 
to the piracies on the Lakes and the 
St. Alban’s raid: but the Canadian 
Government has throughout done its 
duty, and its efforts to preserve its own 
neutrality and honour are now heartily 
seconded by the great mass of the people. 
Our own Government, now at all events, 
holds the language which becomes it 
towards a kindred, suffering, and some- 
what injured nation ; and it is only to 
be regretted that this language was not 
held when it could by no possibility 
have been ascribed to any motives but 
those of good feeling and honour. But 
in the case of America, as in the case 


1 The American commerce on the lakes is 
very large as it is, and would of course be 
ruined by a Canadian war. 
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of Turkey, our present Prime Minister 
calculates without any reference to the 
moral forces: and as these after all go 
for something in the world, his calcu- 
lations are somewhat liable to be disap- 
pointed. The victories of the North have 
already caused a trimming movement to 
become visible in the Zimes, which a 
continuance of those victories will soon 
convert into a complete circumgyration : 
and if the Americans do not much value 
the present civility, they may at least 
have the sense to despise the former 
abuse. It is a proud thought for Eng- 
land that she should be thus represented 
by her wealthiest journal to foreign 
nations as trampling on misfortune and 
cringing to success. 

The only dangerous question at all 
likely to arise between the two govern- 
ments (besides the interminable con- 
troversy about St. Juan) is that of com- 
pensation for the ravages of the Alabama. 
And here, since the re-publication of the 
Artigas correspondence (a service done, 
in the first instance, by the Manchester 
Examiner and Times), the Americans 
seem completely estopped by their 
own precedents, and, still more, by the 
doctrine formally laid down by the head 
of their republic. We have, however, 
not so much respect either for mere pre- 
cedents (though in this case they could 
be multiplied, if more were required), 
or for the authority from which the doc- 
trine emanates, as to desire that either 
the one or the other should absvlutely 
rule international morality at the present 
day ; and we trust that the question, if 
raised, will be dealt with on our part in 
such a spirit that no shadow of discredit 
may remain on the character of England, 
and that no evil memory may be left 
rankling in the heart of the American 
people. With this view, and still more 
with a view to the maintenance of a 
constitutional principle of the highest 
importance, Parliament is bound, in case 
the question arises, thoroughly to satisfy 
itself as to the conduct of our Executive 
with regard to the Alabama, and to 
ascertain whether there was any neglect 
of international duty requiring acknow- 
ledgment or reparation. It would be 
too much that a minister should be 


allowed at his discretion to cover his 
own laches by a war. But the natural 
and, unless some very unstatesmanlike 
act is committed, the certain solution of 
the Alabama question is not a war, but 
an improvement of international law on 
a subject the dangerous nature of which 
these occurrences have revealed, and 
which is of the most vital importance to 
all commercial nations. 

The American press (at least, the less 
worthy part of it) and the stump orators 
swagger, and will continue to swagger ; 
but, we must repeat, the press and the 
stump orators are very far from being 
the American people. “Do not take too 
“ seriously,” says the American corre- 
spondent of a French journal, “the fan- 
“ faronades of certain newspapers which 
“ liberate Mexico and conquer Canada 
“every morning. You would easily 
“find some that, to round a period, 
“would throw in England and half 
“ Europe. Do not forget that we have 
“ thousands of journals, which fill from 
“ twenty-eight to forty columns every 
“ day, and that whoever would have his 
“ voice distinguished amidst this formid- 
“ able concert is obliged to have recourse 
“to the sharpest and most discordant 
“ notes. People of sense smile at these 
“ extravagances ; nothing more. It is 
“the same with our popular orators in 
“this land of endless harangues and 
“ perpetual elections. When a man 
“has to perorate before 15,000 or 
* 20,000 electors, who have already 
“ heard candidates by dozens, how can 
“one stimulate this jaded audience, 
“how can one elicit applause, unless 
“it be by addressing to the multitude 
“the most excessive eulogies, by intoxi- 
“ cating it with the picture of American 
“ greatness, and immolating the whole 
“ world, and good sense into the bargain, 
“ to the dictates of the national vanity ? 
“ All our political utterances are pitched 
“in the same key. Some days ago, 
“ Admiral Porter, in his report on the 
“capture of Fort Fisher, had to sing 


“the praises of one of his ironclads, 


“the Monadnoc. He could find no 
“ other mode of expressing himself than 
“ by saying that if the Monadnoec could 
“be sure of coaling, she would burn 
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- The supporters of Lincoln are the very large as it is, and would of course be 
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“ the ports of England and France, and 
“ recross the Atlantic without any fleet 
“ being able to arrest her. The gallant 
“ admiral wished to make an effective 
“report; he employed the universal 
“‘ method ; but as he is a man of sense 
“‘ as well as courage, if he was ordered 
“to burn Portsmouth, not with the 
“ Monadnoc alone, but with the whole 
* fleet under his orders, he would as- 
“suredly ask for a reinforcement of 
“ ironclad frigates.” This is a perfectly 
true account of the matter, and we may 
add that the class of “people of sense 
who smile at the extravagances ” of the 
journals includes the great mass of the 
farmers, who, when they choose to exert 
themselves, as they certainly would in a 
case so nearly touching the solvency of 
the State, are able to overrule the mob 
of the cities and decide the policy of the 
nation. There are no entails or rules of 
primogeniture in America, but there is 
a landed interest, the worth of which 
we are glad to see Mr. Disraeli appre- 
ciates. 

British commanders, fortunately for 
the character of our service, are not 
so wanting in dignity and self-control 
as to bluster in their official despatches 
about burning the ports of nations 
in alliance with their own govern- 
ment; nor are British subordinates so 
little under proper restraint as to take 
into their own hands, unbidden, ques- 
tions of peace and war. JBut no 
American journal screaming for its 
bread can seek to distinguish itself 
“amidst the formidable concert” of its 
rivals by shriller or more disgusting 
accents of violence than some of the 
wealthiest journals of this country ; and 
the stump oratory of American dema- 
gogues, though it may be much coarser, 
cannot be much more inflammatory or 
full of worse feeling than the harangues 
of some British peers. Both nations 
are concerned to guard against these 
influences, contemptible, yet dangerous, 
which, before we are aware of it, may 
bring disaster on us all. And especially, 
we are bound to say, are the Americans 
concerned in listening to their journalists 
and stump orators to guard against that 
most poisonous flattery of themselves 


which consists in the calumnious vitu- 
peration of other nations. They are 
isolated, they are somewhat ignorant of 
history (a defect in their generally ex- 
cellent education), and their ear is liable 
to be, and frequently is, most grossly 
abused on subjects touching the con- 
duct and character of their neighbours, 
A great moralist raised the question 
whether a nation as well as a man 
could go mad. Certainly it can, if 
it gives way to uncontrolled egotism, 
to crazy jealousies and suspicions, to 
habitual perversion of the actions or 
motives of those with whom it has to 
deal. It can go mad, and be brought 
in the end by its madness into fatal 
collision with, the justice which rules 
the world, and the presence of which it 
is the evil trade of stump orators and 
sensation journalists, as well as of the 
flatterers of an eastern despot, to conceal, 

We have spoken of the revival of 
American commerce as a great pledge of 
peace. Another, and, perhaps, at this 
moment still more effectual pledge (if 
our prejudices do not interfere with the 
course of nature), is emigration. The 
demand for labour in America at this 
moment is immense, and of all European 
nations we can furnish the largest 
and the best supply. Three weeks’ 
journey, or less, which will carry 


an English peasant from England to’ 


Illinois, will place him at once not only 
in the midst of abundance, but in a 
social station at least as much above 
that which he at present holds in this 
country as that which he at present holds 
in this country is above the serfdom of 
the middle ages. If economical con- 
siderations were allowed to rule an eco- 
nomica] question, there can be no doubt 
that those who guide the English labourer 
in his choice of a new country would 
send him to Illinois instead of sending 
him to the Antipodes. But the econo- 
mical considerations are made to give 
way in this matter to the political ; and 
the whole influence of our benevolent 
landowners and rectors is exerted, with 
the kindest intentions, to divert the 
emigrant from the United States, and to 
direct him to countries blessed, as they 
fancy, with English institutions, though, 
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in fact, more ultra-democratic than the 
United States themselves. Were this 
not the case, and were the current of 
emigration allowed to flow in that which 
is its natural channel, two political ad- 
vantages of no small importance would 
be gained. In the first place, the United 
States would be bound over to keep the 
peace with England by a material gua- 
rantee, the magnitude of which will now 
be greatly enhanced by the necessity of 
developing, as rapidly as possible, the 
natural resources of the country, in order 
to meet the increased burden of taxation. 
In the second place, we should strengthen 
a moral bond, which is being dangerously 
loosened by thg paucity of English and 
the abundance of Irish emigration. The 
Irishman in the United States is, to the 
second generation at least (by which time 
they generally become Americanised), 
the mortal enemy of England. The Irish 
and the slave-owners together, during 
their combined ascendancy under the 
much-abused name of the Democratic 
party, have, in fact, established the 
dominant Anglophobia, to which even 
politicians at heart friendly to England 
have sometimes, in the delusive hope 
of curing the mania by vaccination, 
condescended outwardly to bow. This 
is the natural, and we may some day 
find it the bitter, fruit of maintain- 
ing in Ireland a system under which 
religion is a source of savagery, and 
government a type of injustice. It is 
very fortunate that at this moment the 
influence of the Irish on American poli- 
tics is greatly reduced, both by the loss 
of their confederates, the slave-owners, 
and by their own unpatriotic conduct in 
the war ; for, though they have butchered 
some negroes, and burnt a negro orphan 
asylum at New York, it is the greatest 
mistake in the world to suppose that 
they have supplied the armies, or that 
their valour has gained the victories of 
the North. Every Anglo-American, on 
the other hand, however much cause he 
may have to be angry with us for the 
moment, is capable of being made our 
friend. At the bottom of his heart he 
feels the tie of nature, and is proud of 
the race from which he is sprung. If 
he abuses us more than other nations 


which have failed to sympathise with 
him, it is partly, at least, because he 
cares a great deal more for our sympathy 
than for that of any other nation. If 
he wants to thrash us, it is partly that 
we, whose appreciation he most covets, 
may be taught better to appreciate his 
greatness. No worse policy for England 
can be imagined than that which tends 
to diminish the English element in the 
population of the United States, and to 
make them an Irish nation. 

We must repeat, in conclusion, that 
wild cries of alarm are sure to aggravate 
any danger that may exist. The English 
people need no goading to make them 
feel, in case of need, that they are 
Englishmen. ‘They are as ready as ever 
they were, perhaps readier, to fight for 
the safety and honour of their country, 
though they may not be so ready as 
they once were to fight for the exclusive 
interest or the antipathies of a class. 
Nor is England defenceless : on the con- 
trary, never in the course of her history 
has her power been so great as, if put 
forth in a cause that united all her sons, 
and wielded by the man, not by the 
shadow, it would be now. Suppose a 
good and an evil spirit are really con- 
tending for mastery in the breast of 
the American people, the way to give 
the victory to the good spirit (which we 
must assume to be the object in view) 
is the reverse of that which was adopted 
by the Tory peers. Such at least would 
be the case if the same contest were 
going on in the breast of a man ; and, if 
the ordinary rules of social conduct were 
more often followed in dealing with the 
collective humanity of a nation, there 
would perhaps be more good-will in the 
world and fewer wars. 


Since these pages were in type we 
have had the debate in the Commons, 
which shows that what have been called 
“the passions of an wnpopular assembly” 
may sometimes find an antidote in the 
reason of one which is more popular. 
The incident, besides its obvious im- 
portance, is not devoid of instruction 
when we are trying to divine whether 
passion or reason will govern the Ameri- 
can people, 








SCENES IN AN AFRICAN SLAVE PRESERVE 


BY HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S. 


Iw the year 1861 I reached East Africa 
with Bishop Mackenzie and his party. 
The scheme we had in view was, not only 
to introduce Christianity into a land 
hitherto devoid of every influence for 
good, but also to counteract, by our 
presence, that fearful evil, the slave- 
trade. It has long been the opinion of 
men most practically acquainted with 
this evil, that it is all but useless to 
attack, or try to suppress it, by what 
we may term external applications. The 
blow must be struck at the root of 
the evil. In the little jottings I am 
about to lay before the reader, and 
which are mainly taken from journals 
kept during a three years’ residence 
in the interior, I shall try to bring out 
some of the native customs and pecu- 
liarities, and some of the customs of 
Europeans when sojourning amongst 
Africans, and generally to give as good 
a glimpse as 1 can of the normal state 
of things at present in East Africa. 
Would that all who were with me when 
we entered the Zambesi in 1861 were 
alive to join in setting our experiences 
before those who cheered us on so 
heartily in the outset! A large pro- 
portion of them, alas! can speak no 
more, save when we listen to them in 
memory, or look on the calm faces 
turned towards the foe. 

The remarks I have to make relate 
mainly to a country lying some 300 
miles in from the sea. It is reached by 
passing in at one or other of the many 
mouths of the Zambesi, ascending this 
river for a hundred miles, and then 
striking up one of its tributaries, the 
Shiré, or Chirri, as it is pronounced. It 
is with this Shiré that we have mainly to 
do. He who first navigated its tortuous 
lengths as an explorer is now hard at 
work in preparing, as he only can pre- 
pare it, information about it for the 





public. Dr. Livingstone will soon lay 
before us the results of his exertions 
and his travels in the time that has 
elapsed since he last wrote a book on 
Africa. That work no one can appre- 
ciate more than those who have in the 
same scenes been able to trace the 
minuteness of his observation, and the 
care and truthfulness of his records. 
In matters of geography and natural 
history his writings are photographs in 
words. 

When the Doctor first went up the 
Shiré with his energetic companions, he 
saw at a glance that it was a road by 
which the tract of country parallel to 
the seaboard, but well behind it, could 
be dealt with, and with prospects of 
success. Livingstone traced it to its 
source, discovering, at the same time, 
Lake Nyassa, from which it flows. 

Draining the lake, the Shiré flows 
almost due south, gathering the waters of 
the many tributary streams that run over 
the edge of the high lands of East Africa, 
and of that portion of them in particular 
on which stands Lake Shirwa, likewise 
opened up by Livingstone. But for 
one sad and common failing in African 
rivers, one might sail from Plymouth 
and reach the heart of Africa by this 
route without stepping on shore. As it 
is, the traveller has to ascend a steep 
staircase of cataracts, say 35 miles in 
extent, before he reaches the level on 
which lies the Lake Nyassa. We will 
do one day afloat, taking down a few 
notes as we leave the Zambesi and pass 
up the Shiré, and, when our water 
journey is ended, consider the state of 
things one is mtroduced to on reaching 
the high lands before mentioned. 

It was during a hotter season than 
usual, in the year 1862, that I was re- 
turning from the Portuguese possessions 
with a quantity of provisions which I 
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had procured to relieve the famine in 
our little village, some 150 miles up 
the river. Weakened as our party was 
by the loss of poor Bishop Mackenzie 
and others, I knew I was most anxiously 
looked for, and most bitterly did I 
grudge the time that must be spent 
before reaching them. 

For I had to do the journey in one 
of the rough canoes of the country, and 
take care that two others, following me, 
kept up. The canoe has little to show 
in improvement, I suspect, since the 
first one was launched. It is merely a 
tree, sufficiently large and sound, burnt 
out and trimmed up with native axes, 
In the middle # stowed a cargo of rice 
or corn; room is left at the stern for 
eight paddlers, sitting two and two, and 
a space also is arranged in front for my- 
self. So crank and round-bottomed are 
these canoes that the traveller is forced 
to recline at his full length ; the sun is 
kept off him by a roofing of grass thatch 
which keeps him, as it were, shut 
down—for to have it raised above a foot 
or so would be to incur a certain upset 
in the first squall of wind that might 
meet the canoe. 

The part of the river I am about to 
describe is singular for a species of 
canalization which nature has arranged 
for it, as she tattoos fresh lines and 
wrinkles on Africa’s face. Shortly after 
entering the Shiré, one gets to a tract, 
which, not many years since, was no 
doubt a lake. ‘Time has altered this, 
and in the place of the lake there 
is a nearly grown-up marsh, for the 
river, a broad and shallow one before 
it comes thus far, to writhe and turn 
about in. When it gets to this part 
its whole character alters; it winds 
in countless turns, is narrow, and has 
a deep channel. One sees that in the 
gradual desiccating process (visible to so 
many African travellers) the current of 
this river has, in some unusually severe 
drought, lasting perhaps two to three 
years (and droughts often last that 
time), been reduced to a form which it 
still maintains with little alteration. It is 
true that in ordinary seasons it would 
quickly have regained its original space, 


and the first heavy rains of the “wet 
season” would have spread the waters as 
wide as ever; but in the lengthened 
period of a drought a very important 
operation takes place. The growth of rush 
and water plants would now be most 
luxuriant along the edge of the river. 
Here the roots of the rank tropical ve- 
getation are better watered than further 
away, where all is one hard, baked, black 
mass of earth sweltering in the sun. 
Here too a current of air is ever passing 
up or down the river ; in short, vegeta- 
tion can want nothing more, and is 
luxuriant beyond measure. It happens, 
then, that when the fires, which every 
hot season pass over the whole country, 
crackle and roar across the space that was 
so lately a lake, they find more to con- 
sume along the banks than further away. 
Thus it is that the amount of débris 
left from the conflagration is larger on 
each side of the water, and also more 
solid in character ; for, during the period 
of the fires, there is every afternoon a 
gale of wind, for the most part blowing 
up the river’s course, and this sweeps 
the flames so rapidly through the reeds 
that they do not get so thoroughly con- 
sumed as those that grow further away 
from its influence. The waters in fact 
cause and encourage an extra growth, 
and when the fires come, they act as 
the “navvies,” taking the excess of 
vegetation there is along the edge to 
make the dam. As my canoe drags its 
length beneath the bank, I can trace 
each year’s quota in the strata of red 
ashes and charred reed-stalks. In places 
a hippopotamus’s path causes an outlet 
for the water, and the river rushes 
through to try and regain its lost terri- 
tory. It only wastes itself in the vast 
spongy marsh and the small lagoons, 
which give off more in evaporation than 
can be supplied by such means to 
counterbalance the effects of the sun. 
Throughout some thirty miles of the 
river in the Morambala marsh, this very 
interesting piece of natural engineering 
is to be seen. As one steps on the bank 
there is a dip to be gone down on the 
other side in nearly every spot, if one 
wants to walk inland many paces. 
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But we have not time to do more 
than take a look over the bank. Let 
us return to the canoe. My men, poor 
fellows, twenty-four in number, have 
had a very hard week’s work, and I am 
glad to see them appreciate the day's 
rest they are to have as soon as we can 
find a less pestiferous spot to spend it 
in than our last night’s halting-place. 
So it is that I am peering out, between 
the gunwale of the canoe and its low 
thatch of grass, one Sunday morning. 
My object was to spy out a break in the 
long wall of reeds, and, if luck were with 
us, something that would afford a little 
shade. Atlastmy “ Kadamo,” or head man, 
whose bronzy back shut out the view 
in front as he sat kingfisher-like on the 
look-out for snags, sandbanks, &c., rose 
to his feet and got a spurt out of his com- 
panions. Dig by dig, and jerk by jerk, 
we crossed to the other side, and found 
a welcome clearing on the bank, and 
some half-dozen huts, standing like bee- 
hives in the midst of the steaming 
tobacco-gardens with which they were 
surrounded. 

The head man of this little settlement, 
after the formal ceremony of clapping 
hands, put his hut at my disposal,.and 
cleared it out for myself and my servant, 
whom I was very anxious to get into dock 
as soon as possible, from certain symp- 
toms which began to show, and which, 
without doubt, meant fever. We no- 
ticed, as a rule, that any black men who 
had been away from their native land 
for some years seemed, if anything, more 
prone to fever and general illness than 
Europeans. In this case a few hours 
conquered the attack, and afforded me 
also a good opportunity of gaining some 
particulars of one of the wild super- 
stitions of Africa. 

The tall hill, Kolubvi, which we hoped 
to reach on the morrow, is celebrated 
throughout the Shiré valley as the 
abode of the Spirit who presides over 
the country. His name is M’Bona. I 
use the word presides, for, although 
there is to be found everywhere in these 
tribes the dim knowledge of a One Great 

fuler over all, it is as it were the 
shadow of a belief that has become less 
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and less defined from the time when 
their fathers, on the borders of old Egypt, 
first forgat the God that made them. I 
never saw aught but deep reverence 
and awe in them when I spoke of Him, 
even a fear was present at most times: 
levity is a thing unknown in speaking 
of religious matters, and beliefs such 
as barbarism has for its religion. And 
here it will not be out of place to men- 
tion that the theory will not hold good 
which places the East African tribes 
within the group of descendants from 
the Egyptians. Very many of the cus- 
toms of those wondrous men, as depicted 
on their walls and ruins, are identical 
with the ways of the Manganjas ‘of the 
present day ; but those careful old lim- 
ners have drawn the line for us. No 
better caricatures of the natives, even 
to their head-dress, mode of salute, 
dancing steps, children’s hair, &c. could 
bejdepicted than we find on some of the 
sculptures of Thebes. They were then 
the “black races,” if not the hard-worked 
slaves, the bearers of tribute, or captives 
with Jews and men from far countries. 
But to M’Bona. He was, say his 
worshippers, a great and brave warrior 
while amongst them—a quality so rare 
in a race divided against itself, and 
paralysed by the slave-trade, that it does 
not seem wonderful it should lead to his 
being deified when dead. For death 
took him at last—not to cut him off from 
them entirely, however ; for in spirit he 
still wields the destinies of his nation, 
dictating his laws to them from the 
heights of Kolubvi. This is done 
through a priestess, who, as long as she 
holds office, goes by the name of Zarima. 
Poor Zarima—I must speak out for an 
old friend—I am anxious to save her 
from the ordinary category of humbugs. 
She is a medium, it is true, and a black 
one, but I can vouch for the character 
of M’Bona’s present wife ; and she has, 
besides, everything to lose, nothing to 
gain, in her capacity. This in itself will 
distinguish her from the common genus 
impostor. On the highest peak of the 
mountain there is a little hut erected for 
her dwelling, and in this she has to pass 
her life, cut off from the outer world, 
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which thinks it sacrilege of the deepest 
dye to go near her. She is attended by 
one or two of her own sex, who provide 
her with the necessaries of life. Her 
spirit liege is supposed to abide with 
her, and to communicate his wishes 
through her, to the tribe. At times, a 
deputation arrives at one of the villages 
atthe foot of the mountain with offer- 
ings, and receives in return, corn or 
other seed, blessed by Zarima for the 
sowing, and which is sure to turn out 
fruitful. Mortal as others, Zarima dies 
at last, and then comes a fear on all the 
dwellers in the valley. None can tell 
who may have to furnish her successor. 
On my travels once with Mr. Stewart, 
we were all bus eye-witnesses (certainly 
ear-witnesses) to the consternation that 
was caused by the wife of a man, well 
known to us, being seized to occupy 
that weird hut we hope to look up at 
to-morrow as we journey up the Shiré. 
The mist-cloud hangs around it, and the 
lightning flashes amongst peaks and trees. 
Man’s mind in all ages seems to be struck 
with the awe that belongs to such places. 
What a pity it is his reverence for the 
groves and the high places should have 
been turned to so bad account ! 

There is another such mountain, a 
good deal higher up the river, on the 
left bank, called Choro, on which lives 
another priestess. There is a pretty 
tradition connected with it. The natives 
say it is a sure refuge for any of the 
Manganja race in time of war, and that, 
many years ago, a portion of the tribe 
fled to its dark glens for shelter. Here 
the spirits fed them day by day, hang- 
ing corn and pumpkins in the trees. I 
have seen the spot: a more lovely one I 
do not know, or one more likely to bring 
out romance. It has certainly been able 
to do it, even from natures that I suppose 
are not credited with any such attributes. 

3ut_ my informant, who lets out 
more about M’Bona than he would if 
I did not show so much interest in 
his story, suddenly begins to fear he 
may have said too much. Indeed, as 
evening approaches, it is more difficult 
for him to make himself heard. A 
hundred and one voices make a common 


rejoicing at the prospect of breathing 
cooler air ; crickets chirp, grasshoppers 
chirrup, the little tree-frogs in their 
various liveries begin their clear piping, 
and the skeins of spur-winged geese 
whistle as they pass overhead to their 
feeding-grounds. 

I begin to hope there may be no mos- 
quitoes to-night ; but alas, the wind dies 
out, and in a moment they are upon us. 
After short prayers in a hut (which holds 
more cockroaches than ever I saw before 
in a given space), I bundle into my 
canoe, and, with the tactics peculiar to 
the operation, rig up my mosquitoe cur- 
tain to the roofin the dark, whilst lying 
on my back in the narrow length-without- 
breadth space I pass my days and nights 
in. It has been a success, and I feel 
soothed, whilst in my evening bath of 
perspiration, to hear the high-pitched 
yell of thousands of little blood-thirsty 
wretches come from without. It is a 
grim satisfaction ; and, although the heat 
of the air is close on 100°, and of the 
water outside me about 83° (we have 
registered it higher), rest seems probable. 

ut no; there are two hippopotami 
trying to get out of the river on the other 
side by a path that will only do for one 
atatime. They consequently fight, as 
they always do whenever a chance offers, 
and the noise they make is better 
imagined than described. One at last 
tumbles backwards, and the ripples 
caused by the splash come across and 
break against the side of the canoe just 
outside my ear. I soon have to turn and 
lie with my head where my feet were ; 
the men have forgotten te bale the bilge- 
water out, which is redolent of ferment- 
ing rice and high waterbuck venison. 
This is no easy task in a narrow muslin 
curtain, the tearing of which, or its un- 
tucking for a second, involves a night’s 
misery. Then comes a furious row on 
shore, between my twenty-four men and 
forty-eight villagers. Each one tries to 
bawl his best. It dwindles down at last 
into one voice, which manages to tire the 
others out and hold its own supreme. It 
is awoman’s. Her grievance, from what 
I can make out, is that she has been kept 
waiting all the afternoon on the other 
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side of the river, no one fetching her 
across to take an equal chance of selling 
things to, and staring at, the M’Zungu, 
or white man. 

But there was anend even to her tongue, 
or at least it was drowned by a battery 
of drums which was brought to bear. 
The drummers, to make victory doubly 
sure, kept it up with might and main 
till 5 o'clock a.m., at which time a cock 
(which I kept in a basket overhead for 
the purpose) began to sound the reveillé 
just as the ’potami tumbled back into 
the river, and that horrid woman saw 
her way to get the last word, the drums 
for the moment being rather piano. 
The head canoe-man makes coffee for 
me—as great a mystery to the lookers-on 
as is the piece of soap I am busy with. 
On the whole, it is a refreshing process, 
and seems to exhilarate them likewise, 
for they tune up again with fresh vigour, 
and bring their wives and sisters to 
the front to dance for my edification. 
Breakfast over, I make a present to my 
host and to the danseuses, and we all 
part the best of friends. I resume my 
place in the hollow tree, and the canoe 
song strikes up as the sun comes with a 
jump over the pepperbox-looking hills 
in the east. 

As compared with the Natal Caffres, 
one finds a very radica! improvement on 
reaching these people. When first we 
knew them there was a large population 
throughout the valley; and the natives, 
far from being the idle set they are 
often represented, in times of peace do 
full justice to the richness of the soil. 
Here too, the social organization is much 
higher. For instance, woman takes her 
proper position. She is respected and 
consulted at all times by her husband ; 
he does not disdain to do the hard day’s 
work by her side hoe in hand. The 
Caffre would die first. 

To the husband certainly fall offices 
that look strange toa European eye. He 
must work the distaff and spindle, and 
he alone must be the weaver of cotton 
cloth, and well do I know that the much- 
prized needles he coaxes me out of will 
never be plied by his wife’s fingers, any 
more than yon skewer-like instrument 


was which they now replace. His wife, 
or wives—for he may have half a dozen 
or more (and, let me remark, with the 
probability of not as many quarrels be 
tween them in twice as many years)— 
have day by day to draw the water, 
hew the wood, and wash every cooking, 
drinking, and brewing utensil, to within 
an inch of its life. The wife must also 
be the brewer, and her liege looks fairly 
disgusted at being questioned on the 
secrets of the trade. 

Oh that the crusty bachelor, whose 
motto is “organic destruction and death 
to all Italians,” could be transported to 
a Manganja village on a marriage morn ! 
At any time during three days and 
nights would he have the best oppor- 
tunity of appreciating what, no doubt, he 
would call the “ devil’s tattoo.” He 
must admit its variations are wonderful, 
as it sways backwards and forwards, not 
unlike a peal of church bells, and correct 

time as the clatter of machinery. 
Sometimes there are as many as twelve 
drums going at once—the largest as 
big as asherry butt, covered with an 
elephant’s ear, and beaten with the 
hands ; the smallest, no bigger than a 
quart measure, giving out its sound from 
an iguana skin belaboured by a twig. 

Right well do I remember coming to 
a scene such as this during some of the 
first marches we made in the hill 
country. We were attracted from the 
main path—dry, hot, and thirsty as we 
were—by the sound of drums, and the 
consequent prospect of mowa, or native 
beer. It is always considered etiquette 
to send a guide forward to announce the 
coming of strangers. We did not omit 
to do this; but the man was so long, and 
our journey also, that we did not wait for 
him to bring back the welcome we knew 
we should get from the chief, with 
whom we had some previous acquaint- 
ance. The clatter of the drums had 
hidden the sound of our approach, and 
we were almost in the middle of the 
village before we were seen. Some two 
or three hundred men, women, and 
children were dancing and singing with 
might and main. 

I shall never forget the terror and 
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alarm our presence caused, when dis- 
covered. A shriek from the poor women, 
and an indiscriminate rush into the 
forest, was the first impulse ; and all, save 
two or three men to whom we were 
known, seemed prepared for the worst. 
The chief, a fine old fellow, who 
thoroughly appreciated the English 
presence in the country, soon insisted 
on their coming back. Confidence 
appeared to be restored with the dance. 
But no; the spirit of the thing was gone; 
the fright had been too great. We 
gained what we wanted in a moment 
when we stated our object in calling ; and 
the chief, well satisfied with the guid 
pro quo, snatched up the burden of the 
foremost man, and, running on in front, 
himself pointed out every little stone or 
stump that might hurt the foot, and 
guided us back to the main path. 

I should not dwell on this trivial 
incident, but that it was one of the 
shadows at the time, that came before 
events we afterwards witnessed—scenes 
of death and wrong which it would 
take a careless memory to forget. Then 
the land teemed with inhabitants, now 
it is all but desolate. Scarce a remnant 
has escaped. The storm of war has 
swept the land of all but the few who 
have found shelter amidst the craigs 
on the mountains, and the famine has 
followed up its victims to their hiding- 
places in the swamps. The sudden dread 
it was to see a few pale faces in the land 
told its own tale. The slavers had fol- 
lowed quickly on the first explorer’s 
steps ; and, when he returned with us 
in 1861, they were there before us. 
His fair fame had by them been made 
the thin end of the wedge for their 
purposes. 

The Portuguese settlers at the town of 
Tette, on the Zambesi, were only too 
anxious to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the introduction to 
a new country and a new slave-trade. 
Sad, indeed, it is to think that, after 
all, the greatest curse to the black race 
is the white dweller in its vicinity. 
But so it is ; and, although some four or 
five men must be placed in a different 
category from the rest, a greater nest of 


slavers does not exist than in the Portu- 
guese dominions of East Africa At 
the very time we went up the steep 
sides of the highland plateau, we met 
their agents coming down with the first- 
fruits of the discovery—droves of young 
men, women, and children; not but 
what their hitherto successful venture 
received its quietus when it so happened 
that we met face to face. 

The more shameful, too, did this 
freshly opened traffic appear, inasmuch as 
it was not for the ordinary hundred and 
one abominations which the slave-trade is 
father to. The Portuguese ivory-traders 
had lately found that there was a neces- 
sity for changing their plans in dealing 
with the Caffre tribes, from whom they 
collect ivory for the most part; for, 
although elephants abound on the Shiré, 
they get little thence, owing to the im- 
penetrable nature of the cover. The 
Caffres, always at war amongst them- 
selves, have suffered so much during 
the last few years, that, in many tribes 
bordering on the Zambesi (and not those 
of the Caffre blood alone), women and 
children are hardly to be found. The 
hardships of war have killed them nearly 
all off. The fighting men who have stood 
it out, and who have no faith in the 
trumpery muskets, so given to bursting, 
with which the trader has heretofore 
supplied them, now tell him that female 
slaves, and children to adopt into their 
tribe, are the best barter goods for them. 

Another disaster aided the plans of the 
slavers considerably at the date I refer to. 
A tribe called the Ajawa (the Uhiao or 
Uhiyow of Krapff, Speke, Burton, and 
others) was driven down, by a slave war 
on the north, to the confines of the 
Manganja tribe. The Ajawa were under- 
going very great privations, and gladly 
sold their own people to the slave-traders. 
These gave them in exchange, besides 
the ordinary articles of barter, powder 
and muskets, and stayed in their camps, 
well knowing the issue. Grist was sure 
to come to their mill, for the Ajawa 
were made doubly strong. At the worst 
of times, from their superior pluck, they 
were a terror to the Manganja. As soon 
as captives were made in the daily raids, 
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they were brought in and sold to the 
slavers. Then, when the gang of, say 
eighty or ninety boys, women, and chil- 
dren was collected, the villains into 
whose clutches they had fallen marched 
them off to Tette. An English resident 
there, at the time the first trade in slaves 
was opened with the Ajawa, informed 
me he saw them arrive at the rate of 
two hundred per week. 

Let not the apologists for one of the 
most hideous sins under the sun bring 
in their usual statement that, in the 
white man’s custody, the black slave’s 
condition is raised and improved, and 
that it is for the interest of both drover 
and dealer to take care of the newly- 
made purchase. I know not what your 
chivalrous Southerner may do, on his 
own cotton plantation, with the stalwart 
“chattel” he has given many hundred 
dollars for ; nor do I care to go into his 
treatment of the pretty slave girl, for 
whom price in his eyes was no object ; 
but this I do know about the Portuguese 
slave-master, that I would not wish my 
worst enemy to learn the first rudiments 
of human suffering and human devilry 
at his hands. 

Most of the poor things we met were 
purchased for what was at that time 
equivalent to tenpence in England ; viz. 
two yards of either the blue calico im- 
ported from Goa, or the unbleached 
calico of Manchester and America. Some 
might fetch more—a mother and her 
child, for instance. From what came 
to our knowledge, however, I do not 
suppose the chance of the child’s ever 
reaching the mother’s destination was 
much thought of in the bargain by 
buyer or seller. 

Let us hear what Dimanje can relate 
of his last night’s lodging, and the march 
this morning, as he sits rubbing his 
neck, which the first honest English saw 
that was ever in the land has just libe- 
rated from the huge stick lying at his 
feet. He is loquacious, and his heart is 
warm within him, for he realizes his 
liberty. Can he doubt it as, with the 
yoke from off his neck, and the bonds 
loosened from his sadly-chafed limbs, 
he makes them into a fire and cooks 


therewith the only happy meal he has 
eaten for many a day. 

I will translate for him and the 
others, who eagerly add to his testi- 
mony :—“‘ When the sun went out on 
“ the yesterday, the village of the chief 
** Sochi was come to. Wishing to reach 
“ it, you must go hence when the cock 
“‘ cries, and it is come to when the sun 
“ is so high (pointing at an angle of 45°), 
‘The Chikoondas (the drovers) there 
“ cooked, and we, bound in these slave 
“ sticks, were placed in the hut ; it is of 
“the large size in the middle of the 
“village. The Chikoondas, their 
“ stomachs full, slept across the en- 
“ trances with their guns. In the night 
“there was of sleep nothing for us. 
“One, a strong man, heard that the 
“‘ Chikoonda snored, and his heart said 
“he could escape. Holding his heavy 


“ stick before him, he passes; he is 
“ there ; he is outside. The Chikoonda 
* snores and snores. We, ah, our 


“ hearts beat! we are dead—we fear so, 
“They will awake and say, He of the 
“large body, where is he? then they 
“ will say, You, oh cunning ones ! it is 
‘your fault, you told us not. Then 
‘ our hearts said, Verily he has escaped, 
“even that stout one; so we awoke 
“the Chikoondas and said, ‘O our 
“lords, one has gone out, but there 
“is no return of him; he has escaped, 
“we know not; he will come back, we 
“ know not.’ Then they ran around the 
“ place with handfuls of grass lighted 
“ with fire, and they cursed ; but no, he 
“ was gone.” 

Then, said Dimanje, came the worst 
of all. They were dragged out, and the 
women were beaten with sticks, and the 
men tied up by their wrists to the trees 
so high that their toes only just touched 
the ground ; they did nothing but wail 
and sob all night till the morning 
dawned. Nor did their case improve with 
daylight. The drovers were determined 
not to lose another. The women, such 
as had no heavy burden to carry, were 
tied neck to neck, with hard bark 
thongs, and their hands bound behind 
them. The men were coupled one 
behind the other, by tying their slave 
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sticks two and two. These said sticks 
weigh from 35lbs. to 40lbs. each ; and, 
when a man’s head is fixed in the fork 
at the one end, by an iron pin, forming a 
triangle round his neck, he is helpless ; 
for the wood is generally six feet long. 
The intermediate links in the chain were 
the poor children, scarred and covered 
with sores, their bones starting through 
their skins, and for whom a bark halter 
was considered enough security. Thus 
the gang set off and thus we met it. 
As we passed over the ground the next 
day, two spots were pointed out to us. 
At the one it appeared a man, who had 
fallen sick, and might hinder the march, 
was taken out of the line and brained 
with an axe : #t the other we were told 
a poor woman had shown symptoms of 
distress ; the drover, in no better temper 
as the day wore on, and no doubt 
thinking it better to lose one than 


both, took her poor child from off her» 


back, and dashed its brains out against a 
tree, holding it by the feet ; he then threw 
the body into the brush beside the path. 

Enough of such scenes: we saw too 
much of them, and heard of other deeds, 
and from the Portuguese, as done amongst 
themselves, that for refinement of bar- 
barity are actually appalling. In the 
settlements one finds here and there a 
humane man and a gentleman; to two 
or three such we owe a great debt of 
gratitude; but it is a penal colony. 
Half the representatives are with native 
blood in them, and cruel beyond 
conception. 

We did our best, and for some time 
were a stumbling-block to the trade. 
3ut the extermination caused by the 
slave trade, once begun, is carried out in 
three acts. The slavedealer can reckon 
on three harvests, each one better in 
succession. 

First comes the war—tribe against 
tribe, village against village. He must 
be on the spot to be the leaven in the 
yeast, the supplier of the means, the 
fomenter of the quarrel, and the encou- 
rager of the kidnapper; no tool will 
work better for his purposes than this 
last, and will add more to the fighting 
and reprisals when found out. Then 
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follows the famine—the result of the 
disturbance in the land. The fields, 
which, if left untilled in the wet season, 
are barren for the year, produce nothing, 
and the chief, sorely pinched, sells his 
people, and the husband some of his 
wives or relations. After this comes 
the worst state of all. The hill country, 
parched and dry as it is in the hot 
season, is forsaken for the damp banks of 
the river in the valley. Here, by culti- 
vating in the swamps and on the islands, 
corn may at all times be grown. Others 
are there before, and the starving wretch 
swims over by night to steal from the 
well-watched garden. Then comes the 
fight for life. Day and night it goes on 
—worse and worse as more come, and 
there is less to eat. The slavedealer 
need not stray into the hill country 
now ; a few handfuls of corn will buy 
the child from the father who cannot 
see it perish. He must be quick 
though ; the game is nearly at an end ; 
a journey or two more, and all will be 
silent. The hyzna and the vulture can 
pick and choose, and the crocodiles can 
lazily let the bodies go past them, for 
there is enough and to spare with all 
their kith and kin. Livingstone had 
to clear his paddle-wheels of the dead 
each morning as the Pioneer came up 
the Shiré to us in 1863. 

The land has become in three years, 
as other vast tracts have to the north 
and east of it beneath the same harrow, 
all but a desolate wilderness. The few 
who are left have no one to rally under, 
A bad drought added to the evils ; but 
it was a partial one, and the natives 
could, in times of peace, have weathered 
a much worse visitation. 

A handful of Dimanje’s companions 
are now on English territory. The full 
assurance that was first planted in them 
has there grown well, and they may yet 
be able to tell their countrymen of the 
power of a state to which no slave can 
belong. When we parted at Cape 
Town, there was the same wailing and 
the same cry that had gone up in the 
few hours before we first met. Thank 
God, tears can flow from other causes 
than pain and sorrow. 

FF 
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Before I conclude these sketchy items 
of our travels, I do not wish to miss the 
opportunity of stating the opinion of 
most who were with us respecting the 
character of the native of East Africa. 
So many prejudiced notions are getting 
stereotyped on the subject, that I am 
the more anxious to have a say. The 
opinion may gain some little weight from 
being formed on the experiences of three 
years’ livingintheland, andanother year’s 
less close observation in the neighbour- 
hood. During the three years we were 
behind that fringe of double-dyed evil 
that dwells on the coast, we saw that 
the representatives of the white man, 
more shame for them, have made things 
very much worse than they would be 
were they absent. I believe the East 
African not only capable of helping 
himself as much as his brother of the 
pure negro blood on the West Coast 
is now doing, but more so. No one 
who has seen the two can doubt that 
the Ajawa, for instance, is of a higher 
type altogether. He is quite alive to 
the act of suicide the slave trade is ; nay 
he almost takes the words out of one’s 
mouth in pointing out the destructive 
influence it is. He admits it must bring 
about woe and disaster, and that with 
the young weeded out from the tribe, 
there is nothing for the old to lean on. 

The communication the tribes have 
had with the traders, Arabs or half- 
castes, have awakened in them wants 
that are now necessities. Guns, powder, 
beads, calico, they must have : the only 
exchange that will be accepted is slaves 
and ivory. Under another regime, de- 
pend upon it, the cotton would come, 
and the fibres and the oils, as they do 
on the West Coast. But the time has 
not come yet when practical common 
sense is to take the place of useless ex- 
penditure. Those Governments whose 
power, wealth, and good hearts, lead 
them to interfere for the benefit of the 
human race, should use tact to make 
their enormous exertions of use. The 
French Government—all honour to it !— 
stayed the emigration scheme from the 
East Coast, the moment they found it 
was being abused. What does the 





English Government do by cruising 
squadrons, which, although carrying 
as noble fellows as ever pitied human 
misery, have to contend against circum- 
stances that baffle all their efforts. Here 
and there a large slaver is taken—not one 
per annum (I speak of the East Coast), 
and a whole squad of Arab dhow owners 
live in a state of terror. These, even if 
caught in the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
waters, must be set free, for he requires 
20,000 slaves a year for his own special 
market, and they all come off from the 
coast to his island, where his power 
must be upheld at those costs “no man 
can understand :” at least, no man who 
gets an insight into existing scandals by 
going to the ends of the earth to see 
them as they are. Studied in his native 
land, the African improves as confidence 
in his visitor grows, and it were a libel 
to say he is either incapable of affection, 
er of good results from good treatment. 

* But there is in the beginning a great 
barrier of misconception to be got over. 
Once passed, the poor fellows cling to you 
as drowning men would. Some of the 
very natives who at first threatened 
Livingstone as he steamed up the river 
Shiré in the Ma Robert, crowded down to 
the Pioneer four years afterwards to en- 
treat me to ask him to take the remnant 
of them away, they cared not whither ; 
he had been tried by them and not 
found wanting. The English name will 
last there the thing it is. It is a 
foundation on which any honest man 
ean build to his own good and theirs ; 
but he must be the man openhearted, 
frank and firm—must be as Mackenzie 
was. “Ah,” said a man to me once 
who had known him, marking off about 
an inch at the top of his forefinger, “ the 
“ heart of an Ajawa has a little bit of 
“it good like this, but all the rest of 
“it is bad ; the white man’s heart is all 
“ good.” They often spoke of Mackenzie 
with a sigh, “ Bishoppi, he was a man, 
‘oa komantima,’ of a sweet heart.” 

I can return his compliment to the 
English, by saying we never thought it 
other than an insult to the Maker who 
gave the black race its allotted place in 
the ranks of humanity to consider it as 
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one at all points inferior. But, where 
self-interest comes in, this is not always 
the verdict. An adventurous old Por- 
tuguese I often had a chat with, and 
who had something to tell, having been 
taken out of slavers six times by cruisers, 
used to gesticulate with one hand, which 
added force as he tried to impress on me 
that the natives were not human beings 
“ but brutes of the fields,” whilst with the 
other he gave sweets to a tribe of little 
mahogany-coloured children, that forbade 
me talking of connecting links. In short, 


in dealing with the slave trade, you must 
bear Mr. Darwin’s theory in mind. To 
have to do with it, and to engage in it, 
is to subject your nature to a process 
which will in time accommodate soul and 
body to its requirements ; and from such 
a man—one who directly or indirectly 
gains by its wickedness—I would take 
opinion on its merits, the rather meet- 
ing all remarks on the subject with the 
answer given to him who accused the 
other of being no gentleman, “ Sir, 
you're no judge.” 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES, 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ AUSTIN ELLIOT,” “ RAVENSHOE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
THE END OF THE CYCLONE. 


Back through the groaning forest 
came the return blast, crashing the 
half-burnt trees into ruins, and bearing 
the smoke of the burning forest before 
it like a curtain of darkness. We spoke 
no more, for this new phase of the 
hurricane was more terrible to look on 
than any which had preceded it. I saw 
the forest light up again into a more 
lurid blaze than before, which apparently 
was bearing down straight upon us ; and 
I would have run back that I might 
perish with my wife and my child in 
my arms. But Trevittick’s strong hand 
restrained me, and he laughed. 

“Don’t be a coward,” he said ; “ there 
is no danger now. Look at this, man, 
if you have courage; you will never 
see the like in fifty lives. Look aloft.” 

I did so. The smoke was clearing 
fast, and I saw overhead, to the wind- 
ward, a wall of ink-black cloud, from 
which streamed, spreading below as they 
were caught by the wind, four or five 
dark: purple cataracts of rain. Terrible 
enough this ; but why were they lit up 
with strange coruscating splendours of 
scarlet, of orange, and of violet? That 


was caused by the incessant leaping 
lightning which followed the curtain of 
rain. 

All night the wind rushed round the 
house like the sighs of a dying giant ; 
all night the thunder snarled, and the 
lightning leaped and hissed, till the 
house was as bright as day; and I sat, 
with the child upon my knee and my 
wife sitting at my feet, listening to the 
fierce deluges of rain which were spouting 
from the house-eaves. 

Sometime in the night Martha took 
the child. She had been very silent 
before, from fear, or what not; but I 
noticed that the rocking of the child to 
and fro did for her what it seems to do 
for all mothers ; it loosened her tongue. 

She spoke to me, turning her quiet 
eyes to mine. 

*T am not afraid now, James.” 

“You have been so brave and so 
good.” 

“Have I? I am glad of that. I 
was afraid I had not been doing my 
duty. Perhaps it was your mother 
kept me up.” 

Bless the little heroine ; there were a 
dozen maimed creatures in the house 
now tended by my father and mother ; 
who could contradict her ? 

“ James, dear, do you like Mr. Tre- 
vittick ?” 
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“Yes; I admire and respect him 
above all men whom I know, next my 
father. He certainly does seem at times,” 
I continued with a thoughtful and 
puzzled air, “to have boiled up his 
Bible, Old Testament and New, Jere- 
miah and Revelations, into a sort of 
broth that’s too strong for my poor 
stomach. But he isa very noble person, 
old girl. Look at what we know of his 
life, and look at his work this last 
two days. Yes, I admire and love 
Trevittick.” 

“T don’t,” she said (to baby, of 
course). 

“ Why not?” 

“ He says such dreadful things. To- 
day he told father (J heard him) that 
the Wainoora had in all probability sailed 
before the storm came on, and that he 
had better prepare mother for what had 
most certainly happened. He said, 
‘Burton, you will never see your 
daughter again, and, though I envy her, 
I am deeply sorry for you.’” 

“ Trevittick’s a fool,” I said, impa- 
tiently. 

“T am glad you think that,” said 
Martha. “Then you don’t believe in the 
other dreadful thing he said ?” 

“ What was that ?” 

“Why, that the day of judgment 
yas come, and that the last trump would 
sound as soon as the wind changed. I 
am particularly glad that you don’t 
believe that.” 

I don’t know what made me ask her, 
“Why ?” 

“ Because I am so happy, dear. If I 
were to lose you or baby, I wouldn’t 
mind so much, though there is a good 
deal to be thought about, and a good 
deal that would be very disagreeable 
under any circumstances. My dear, 
one night at Camden Town, when you 
had kept me out late, and I caught it, I 
perfectly well remember wishing Mrs. 
Jackson in heaven and out of the reach 
of temptation. Now that doesn’t matter 
talking of between us two, but it is not 
the sort of thing you would like to say 

in public. No; I want to have you a 
few years longer. I am glad you don’t 
believe what Trevittick said.” 
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I was frowning, deep in thought. 
Could he be right? Had Arkwright 
been mad enough to put to sea? If he 
had been such a fool as to do so in the 
face of the sulky mercury, I should be 
answerable for my sister's death, be- 
cause I told him of that miserable little 
earthquake which Trevittick and I had 
heard on the mountain. That is the 
way in which men think in hurricanes. 

“ But,” I heard my wife rambling on, 
“God would never do such a thing as 
that, you know. You may depend on it 
that Emma is safe enough. You needn’t 
trouble your head about her. She will 
be well cared for wherever she goes.” 

And then the words of Trevittick 
came ringing in my ears again—* This 
world is not the place of punishment 
and reward: this world is not the 
place of punishment and reward.” Was 
I to be driven mad by my own wife and 
a4 half-lunatic Cornishman ? 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
JAMES BURTON’S STORY: NO ANSWER. 


Tue storm passed away towards the 
great interior, cracking the stunted 
forests, and lashing the lonely lakes into 
sheets of foam; and so it died in the 
desert, for it never reached Timor. The 
brisk south-west wind came up, and 
nature looked beautiful once more, as 
though trying, while the ruin of her 
Berserk fit was still lying around us, to 
make us forget that she ever could he 
cruel. 

It was early on one of these crystal, 
clear mornings, which one would rashly 
say only existed in Australia, did one 
not reflect that one is abroad by day- 
light there, and lies in bed till the day 
is warmed here—on a breezy, fresh 
morning, when the air seems to sparkle 
like champagne : that Erne and I got on 
our horses, and rode south to meet the 
mail. 

I had I cannot tell you why, or how; 
fully and entirely persuaded myself that 
Arkwright had. never been such a fool 
as to put to sea. What was better still, 
I had persuaded Erne so ; and we were 
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both in good spirits. A natural reac. 
tion, after the horrors of the last three 
days, had set in, and we rode swiftly 
and cheerfully on, without a single 
misgiving as to the result of our journey. 

The ruins of the storm were around 
us in every direction, and those ruins 
showed us, inexperienced as we were, 
that it had been the greatest storm for 
a hundred years. 

In some places whole tracts of 
forest were levelled; in others the 
trees had fallen until they had formed a 
screen for the wind, supported by un- 
fallen trees to the leeward ; but every- 
where there was nothing but ruin and 
desolation. Iearnt the lesson, that in 
so new, and so little known a country, 
so near the terrible tropics, great allow- 
ances should be made for great natural 
disturbances. I thought of the story of 
Gundagai, on the Morumbidgee, where 
the black fellows, on being asked to show 
the highest floodmarks, pointed to the 
tops of the tallest trees. The govern- 
ment surveyor laughed at them, and 
laid out the town. The few survivors 
of that disaster lived to tell how the 
river rose sixty feet in a single night. 

So we went southward. Half way to 
Pitt, the first important town, we met 
my youngest brother, Fred, who, by 
some original line of thought, had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the hur- 
ricane had given him an indefeasible 
right to run away from school, borrow a 
horse, and come northward, to see how 
we were getting on. 

We took him back with us, and reached 
Pitt that night. Fred’s report was 
right. The destruction at Pitt was 
scarcely less than that at Romilly ; but 
the wind had come on more gradually, 
with deluges of rain ; so there had been 
no fire. Pitt had been blown to ruins 
piecemeal, but the destruction of Romilly 
had been sudden, terrible, and unex- 
pected. Erne pointed out this “con- 
ceit” to me next morning, as we rode 
southward. Harry, whom we had picked 
up after depositing Fred, riding with 
us, wondered why we laughed so bois- 
terously at so poor a joke. 

It was because a growing terror was 
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on us of the news the mail would 
bring—a terror which neither of us 
would allow, even to himself, to exist, 
and which grew yet stronger as we 
went on. The boy Harry, who knew 
nothing of the state of the case, who 
was utterly unaware of our anxieties, 
went on prattling his beautiful non- 
sense, and kept us from thinking. But 
sometimes he would tattle about Emma, 
of some money he had saved to buy her 
a birthday present; of a bowerbird’s 
nest which he had kept for her; of a 
hymn he had learnt to sing to her, 
Whenever he spoke of her I raised my 
hand, till at last the boy drew his horse 
back, and called to me. 

I went back to him. “ Why do you 
raise your hand when I speak of 
Emma?” he said. “ Is she dead?” 

“No, my boy. Erne is going to 
marry her ; and he has beenill. I don’t 
know why. Talk of anything else ; don’t 
talk of her just now.” 

The boy lingered after this ; I had 
made him uneasy, and he talked no 
more. 

We were going through some beautiful 
low wooded ranges: ranges which were 
only a succession of abrupt rocky hills 
and valleys in the forest, whose height 
and depth were so small that they were 
insignificant beneath the gigantic timber. 
The road, winding through and over 
them, never showed us a prospect of more 
than a few hundred yards: and, going up 
one of the little valleys, more beautiful 
than most; for it had been sheltered 
from the storm, and the trees were un- 
touched, and the tall spikes of heather 
were blossoming fair and free ; here we 
came on the mail. It was only a scarlet 
dog-cart, driven tandem, but it seemed 
to me more terrible than a loaded 
cannon, about to unlimber and begin 
firing. 

We knew the truth in two minutes. 
The Wainoora had sailed, just as Tre- 
vittick had said, on the 11°30 tide on 
Saturday. “Worse luck,” said my friend, 
the mail-man, but I interrupted him. 
I would have it all out. Now or never. 

“ Was my sister aboard, Tom ?” 

“Yes, Miss Burton were aboard,” 
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said he, looking at me for one instant, 
and then looking at his horses, ‘Oh, 
es, your sister were aboard, Mr. James. 
Cowles Mrs. Clayton along with her. 
Miss Burke, she weren’t on board, for I 
see her come back along the pier, and 
box a boy’s ears in front of Colton and 
Martin’s. No more were Mrs. Hux- 
table on board, for she is in bed with 
twins. And Sam Corry’s wife, she 
weren't aboard, for I see her buying a 
umberreller in Bass Street arterwards. 
But Miss Burton, yes, she were aboard, 
because I see her standing between Cap- 
tain Arkwright and Mrs. Clayton, as 
the boat went down the river, waving 
her hand, good-bye, to Miss Burke.” 

The man drove on, and I turned to 
Harry. “ Ride home and tell him what 
you have heard.” The boy turned pale, 
and went silently. 

‘*We had better head for the coast, 
Erne.” 

There was no answer, but we did so. 
In an hour or less, riding down a storm- 
Tuined glen, we came suddenly upon 
the broad, cruel, beautiful sea—blue, 
sparkling, laughing, rejoicing under a 
swift south-easterly-breeze, and a bright 
summer sun. 

We turned our horses’ heads south- 
ward, along the sands which fringed the 
ocean. I mean the ocean. How insig- 
nificant the shores of the narrow seas 
appear to one who has seen, and has not 
had time to forget, the broad, desolate 
seaboard which girds the ocean. Its 
breadth and the eternal thunder of the 
ground-swell of the rollers, which, in 
the calmest summer weather, make 
human life impossible on the margin of 
the great volume of water, point out 
the difference between it and the shores 
of smaller seas at once. A ride along 
the coast of Australia, with a sailless 
sea on the right, and a houseless land to 
the left, is something which, once seen, 
is never to be forgotten. 

I was glad of the ceaseless thunder 
of the surf, for it prevented us talking ; 
but, when our way was barred by a cape, 
and we had to turn inland to pass it, we 
talked none the more. I do not know 
when I first began to despair ; but I 
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know that I hardly spoke to or looked 
at Erne the whole of that weary day. 

Some time in it, some time in the 
afternoon, I pushed my horse forward, 
for I saw a naked man lying asleep in 
the sun high up on the sand. Asleep, 
indeed—in the last sleep of all—with 
his face buried in the sand. When I 
raised his head, I remember, I saw the 
mark of his face taken off in the moist 
sand below, as perfectly as could have 
been done by an artist. But he was 
none of the Wainoora’s people ; for the 
wreck of a little coasting craft still lay 
about two hundred yards to sea, saved 
from utter destruction by the barrier of 
coral reef over which she had been 
partly blown. The poor young fellow 
had stripped and tried to swim ashore, 
but the rollers had drowned him. Of 
his shipmates we saw no sign. Their 
bodies had sunk with their clothes, and 
had not yet been cast up ; but, while we 
talked in a low voice together over him, 
there came from the low, shrub-grown 
sandhills shoreward, a mangy cur, @ 
regular sailor’s dog, who yelped round 
us in the madness of his joy. He had, 
I suspect, been watching his master, 
like a true-blue British cur, but had 
gone into the scrub foraging. Our 
arrival, he seemed to consider, had put 
matters on their old footing. It was all 
right now; he béstrided his master’s 
body and barked aloud with joy. When 
we rode away, he, conceiving that we 
were merely going for assistance, fol- 
lowed us to give us advice, but when 
we had gone a mile he stopped. We 
whistled and he came again, with his 
head on one side inquiringly. When 
we moved on he lost confidence in our 
intentions, and went scudding back as 
hard as he could to the corpse. I don’t 
know what became of him, any more 
than I know what became of the Duc 
D’Enghien’s spaniel who lay in the 
ditch at Vincennes one memorable 
morning. 

Where was the Wainoora? No 
answer from the thundering surf, from 
the screaming seabirds, from the whis- 
pering woodlands which fringed bay 
and cape; only an auswer in my own 
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heart, which grew louder and more 
inexorable as time went on. 

We came to the lonely lighthouse, 
standing on the mainland, behind the 
bird islands, which lay purple and 
quiet before us, twenty miles at sea. 
The lighthouse keepers shook their 
heads. Not only had they seen nothing 
of her, but the comrades of the light- 
house in the furthest of the islands sea- 
ward had no report to give. They 
would not say the word, but I saw it in 
their eyes. 

At Palmerston we got intelligence. 
A ship had made the harbour, by good 
luck, in the midst of the gale. The cap- 
tain reported that, nigh a hundred miles 
to the northward, where, he could not 
tell, only could guess, he had passed 
a small screw steamer, with only her 
foremast standing, steaming in the teeth 
of it, and seeming to hold her own. 
The sea was getting up then, he said, 
and the last he saw of her was, when 
she was clinging to the side of a great 
wave, like a bat on a wall. 

This was all the account of her we 
got, and we never, never got any more. 
From the wild shore, from the wilder 
sea—from the coral reef and sandbank, 
from the storm-tost sailor, or from the 
lonely shepherd on the forest lands 
above the cruel sea, no answer but this. 
She had sailed out of port, and she never 
made port again. A missing ship, with 
the history of her last agony unwritten 
for ever ! 


CHAPTER LXXXL 
THE END. 


Yes ; Emma was drowned ; whelmed in 
the depths of the cruel sea—her last 
work over; the final ministration of all 
pursued while the ship ceased to leap, 
and began to settle down; cheering the 
soul of the wretched woman who was 
her companion, and for whom she was 
dying; making, by her own highexample, 
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less terrible to her trembling companion. 
At least, so we may gain from the tenor 
of her life : of a certainty we shall know 


nothing. Not so much as a hen-coop of 
the Wainoora was ever picked up at sea 
or on shore. Arkwright and his brave 
men shall lounge upon the quay no more 
for ever. 

I leave Emma Burton to your judg- 
ment ; and you will, I think, deal leniently 
with her. We must say a few words 
about the other people who have borne 
us company so far, before we take leave 
of them. 

Eme Hillyar, reserving for himself 
only a younger brother’s share of the 
fortune, made over the rest to Sir Reuben, 
in order that the baronetey might be 
kept up in a befitting manner; so that 
Sir Reuben found himself suddenly in a 
very elevated position, with the means 
of gratifying every taste. 

He developed very soon into a most 
terrible dandy, placing steadily before 
him the object of being the best-dressed 
man in London. He never actually 
attained it, but he got very near the top 
of the tree. He was very kindly received 
in society, and very soon began to get on. 
As his father once said to him, “I have 
seen many a dandy made out of such stuff 
as you.” He at first patronised the ring 
and the river extensively ; but, since his 
marriage with Miss Cockpole, daughter 
of Sir Pitchcroft Cockpole, he has given 
this up, and has taken to fox-hunting 
and pheasant-shooting. He is most 
universally and most deservedly popular. 

He naturally leads one on to Samuel 
Burton. Samuel lives at Palmerston, 
and his wealth has very much increased. 
He does not look a bit older since we 
tirst knew him ; in fact, he is not what 
one would call an old man even yet, 
and has probably many years of life 
before him. His life has been sufficiently 
decent, and his wealth sufficiently large, 
to enable him to enter in some sort into 
the ordinary society of the little town- 
ship ; which may possibly do him good. 
Nobody but Sir George ever knew of the 
jewel robberies; and the stolen money 
seems to have prospered as far as bringing 
excellent interest goes. That is all I 
know about Samuel Burton. 

Those two most excellent middle-aged 
gentlemen, the Hon. Jack Dawson, and 
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James Burton, are always together at 
one or the other’s house. They go long 
journeys together on horseback; and 
mighty pleasant it is, going through a 
forest at sunset, to see the two square 
grey heads, jogging on, side by side ; and 
pricking on to receive their kindly 
salute. They are prospering as they 
deserve. 

The Honourable James Burton, the 
simple good-humoured ex-blacksmith, 
who has told so much of this story, was 
over in England in 1862, as commis- 
sioner to the International Exhibition. 
The other Cooksland Commissioner was 
the Honourable Joseph Burton, his 
brother. Mrs. James Burton and Mrs. 
Joseph Burton were compared by some 
people as samples of Australian beauty. 
But, in fact, neither of them was Aus- 
tralian. Mrs. James Burton was a 
Wiltshire girl, who had once been a ser- 
vant ; and Mrs. Joseph was the widow 
of Lieutenant North, of the Engineers. 
Mrs. James was undoubtedly the most 
beautiful ; and many people were very 
much taken by the extreme repose of her 
manner ; but she could not for a moment 
compare with Mrs. Joseph in vivacity 
and powers of conversation. , They were, 
both of them, however, in their different 
ways, thought very nice. 

Mr. Compton is dead, and has left all 
his money (96,0007, by the way) to 
Baby, Sir George Hillyar’s boy, who 
has been sent over to England by James 
Oxton, and is now at Harrow. This 
leads us to speak of the Dowager Lady 
Hillyar. 

Some folks say that she is not quite so 
cracked as she was; but some, on the 
other hand say that she is worse than 
ever. Que voulez-vous? One thing we 
know about her which seems worth 
mentioning. 

When she heard of Sir George’s death, 
she secluded herself, and they feared the 
worst consequences. But, after a short 
time, her grief grew tranquil; and then 
they discovered that death had removed 
the cloud which sin had brought be- 
tween George and Gerty, and that she 
loved him with the same passionate de- 
votion as ever, She is much alone now, 


and her voice is less gay. Sometimes a 
solitary shepherd, far in the aisles of the 
dark forest, will be startled by seeing a 
figure in black pass slowly across the 
farther end of some long-drawn glade, 
and disappear into the boscage once 
more ; and then he will say to himself, 
“The mad Lady Hillyar.” Or the native, 
crouched by the lake in the crater, wait- 
ing for the wildfowl; by the lonely 
shoreless lake unfolded in the steep 
treeless downs, will watch with eager 
curiosity the black figure—the only dark 
thing in the blazing landscape—which 
slowly crosses a segment of the sunny 
slope, tops the hill, and is gone. 
But, whenever her wandering feet 
bring her home—and where is her 
home but with James Oxton!—when- 
ever she comes into the room where he 
sits, his wife will notice that a shade 
= cross his face, as though he said 
tothimself, “It was I did this.” 

Erne turned his back on a country 
which had become hateful to him, and, 
coming to England, managed to get a 
commission in the army (he was but just 
of age), and disappeared into the war- 
cloud in the East. 

There is one more figure I should like 
to see before I close ; and part from the 
reader. Ah! here. Who is this tall 
woman, standing so steady and so firm 
on the very summit of this breezy cape? 
She has dismounted from her horse, and 
is quite alone; the bridle is over her 
left arm, and with that hand she has 
gathered up the loose folds of her riding 
habit, which fits her magnificent figure 
so nobly; but with her right hand, with 
the hand which holds her whip, she is 
shading her eyes, for she is gazing 
steadily seaward. Why loiter here, 
Lesbia Burke, idly dreaming? That 
happened five years ago, and can the 
sea give up its dead? Sooner shall one 
of those purple islands at which you 
are gazing, break from its moorings and 
ground in the surges which are thun- 
dering three hundred feet below than 
shall the dead come back. But good- 
bye, Lesbia Burke; a hundred times 
good-bye ! 
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A SON OF THE SOIL 
PART XVIL—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“‘Hoimsy is not my house,” said Mr. 
Meredith as they drove up the avenue ; 
“T took it to please Alice. She has a 
fancy for the north now, as she used to 
have for the south.” As he said this 
he gave a wistful side-glance at Colin, 
who had scarcely spoken during all the 
drive; and even to this speech the 
young man made little response. The 
house was a pale grey house, of rough 
limestone, like the humbler houses, sur- 
rounded with wood, and bearing any- 
thing but a cheerful aspect. The avenue 
was long and straight, and the cold 
commonplace outline of this secluded 
dwelling-place filled up the vista be- 
tween the two dark lines of trees, grow- 
ing gradually more distinct as they 
approached, Everything had a certain 
visionary aspect to Colin at this moment, 
and the look of the house irritated him, 
as if it had been a type of the common- 
place existence which he was hence- 
forward to lead. He could not keep 
the cloud that was on his mind from 
appearing also on his countenance, 
though, at the same time, he could not 
help observing that Mr. Meredith looked 
at him often with a regard that was 
almost pathetic. To be sure, there was 
nothing very elevated in the aspect of 
this man, whose history was not one 
which Colin liked to think of; but 
still it was evident that his heart was 
trembling for his child, and that he was 
conveying to her the lover whom he 
had once rejected and insulted, as he 
might have carried a costly medicine, 
hard to procure and of doubtful efficacy, 
but still the only thing that there was 
any hope in. Colin recognised this 
wistful look by the freemasonry of a 
mind equally excited, though in a dif- 
ferent way ; and, as for Lauderdale, he 
looked on at both with a painful doubt 


and uncertainty which had never yet 
entered into his thoughts in respect to 
Colin. For all this time he had been 
trying to think it was Alice’s father, or 
even Alice herself, who was to blame ; 
and now only he began to see clearly 
the reluctance of his friend to its fullest 
extent—his reluctance and, at the same 
time, that almost fantastic honour and 
delicacy which kept the young man 
from avowing even to his closest com- 
panion the real state of his feelings. So 
that now, at the first moment for a long 
time in which the fulfilment of Colin’s 
engagement began to appear possible, 
Lauderdale, who had preached to him 
of constancy, who had longed after 
Alice, who had taken every opportunity 
of directing to her the truant thoughts 
of his friend, for the first time faltered. 
He began to see the other side of the 
question just at the time when it would 
have been agreeable to ignore it. He 
saw not only that Colin’s happiness was 
at stake, but that it would be better for 
Alice even to break her heart, if that 
was inevitable, than’ to be married, not 
for love, but for honour ; and unhappily 
he recognised this just at the moment 
when Sir Bayard, Sir Quixote, whatever 
absurd title you may please to give 
him—the Mistress’s son, who was in- 
capable of leaving a woman in the 
lurch, or casting upon her the shame of 
rejection—was going on to meet his 
fate. From this it will be seen that it 
was a very subdued and silent party 
which was at this moment driving along 
the long avenue under the trees, and 
making Alice’s heart beat, in-doors on 
her sofa, with every turn of those 
wheels on the gravel. “Is papa alone ?” 
she asked of her little sister, who was 
at the window; and her heart was 
jumping up into her throat when she 
uttered that simple question, as if it 
would take away her breath, When 
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she received for answer a lengthened 
and interrupted description of the two 
gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Mere- 


dith, Alice put her head back on her 
pillows and closed her eyes in the 
sudden faintness of her great joy. For 


she in her simplicity had no doubt 
about Colin. If he had not loved her 
he would not have turned back; he 
would never have come to her. It was 
the tender guardian of her loneliness, 
the betrothed in whom she had reposed 
the entire faith of her nature, whom 
her father was bringing back to her; 
and, so far as Alice was concerned at 
this moment, the four intervening years 
had no existence. She had seen nobody 
and done nothing during that dreary 
interval. Il-health, and seclusion, and 
mourning had made it appear to her 
that her life had temporarily stopped at 
the time when Mr. Meredith carried 
her off from Frascati. And now, with 
Colin, life and strength and individuality 
were coming back. This was how the 
matter appeared on her side of affairs, 
and it seemed to Alice the natural 
solution of the difficulty ; for, after all, 
but for her father’s cruel persistence 
against her, which Providence by many 
blows had broken and made to yield, 
she would have been Colin’s wife for all 
those years. And now, the one obstacle 
being removed, it seemed only natural 
to her straightforward and simple in- 
telligence that the long-deferred conclu- 
gion should arrive at last. 

Both she and the little sister at the 
window were in mourning. Mrs. Mere- 
dith was dead—the stepmother, who 
had been Alice’s greatest enemy ; and, 
of all the children who had ." e made 
their father indifferent to his elder son 
and daughter, the only one left was the 
little girl, who was giving her sister an 
elaborate description of the gentlemen 
who were with papa. This was why 
Mr. Meredith had yielded. Alice 
judged, according to her simple reckon- 
ings, with a little awe of the terrible 
means employed, that it was Providence 
who had thus overturned her 
resolution, and made 
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whether for her happiness it was just or 
reasonable that so many should suffer ; 
she only accepted it as providential, 
just as Colin four years before had per- 
suaded himself that all the circumstances 
which had thrown them together were 
providential. And now the climax, 
which the poor girl permitted herself 
to think God had been bringing about 
by all the family convulsions of these 
four years, came close, and the heart of 
Alice grew faint with thankfulness and 
joy. When she heard them coming up- 
stairs she sat upright, recovering with 
her old force of self-restraint her com- 
posure and calmness. Mr. Meredith 
came in with a little bustle to spare his 
daughter the agitation of the meeting. 
“ You were quite right, Alice, my love,” 
he said, bringing them hurriedly up to 
her. “ Here is Mr. Campbell and your 
friend, Mr. Lauderdale. They recog- 
tnised you at the same minute as you 
recognised them; and, if I had not been 
so foolish as to tell John to drive on, we 
might have picked them up and saved 
them their walk. I thought she was 
ill,” the anxious father continued, 
turning his back upon Alice and occu- 
pying bimself with Lauderdale. “She 
had a fainting fit yesterday, and I was 
frightened it was that, or 1 should have 
stopped and picked you up. We area 
little dark here with all these trees. I 
would have them cut down if Holmby 
was mine; but at this window, if you 
are fond of fine scenery, I can show you 
a beautiful view.” 

And it was thus that the two, who 
parted at Frascati as lovers within a few 
weeks of their marriage, met in the 
shaded drawing-room at Holmby. The 
most exciting events of Colin’s life were 
framed within the interval ; but nothing 
had happened individually to Alice. He 
seemed to find her exactly where he had 
left her, though with the sense of having 
himself travelled to an unutterable dis- 
tance in the meantime. She did not say 
much in the tumult and confusion of her 
joy ; she only held out her hand to him, 
and lifted her soft eyes to his face with 
a look of supreme content and satisfaction, 
which had the strangest effect upon 
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Colin. He felt his doom fixed for ever 
and ever as he looked into the gentle 
blue eyes which conveyed to him all that 
was in Alice’s heart. And she had not 
the slightest suspicion of the heaviness 
that was in his as he drew a chair near 
her sofa. “At last!” she said softly, 
under her breath. The little sister stood 
by, looking on with round eyes opened 
to their widest; but, as for Alice, she had 
no consciousness of any presence but one. 
And Colin sat down by her without any 
answer, in his heart not knowing-what to 
say. Her black dress, her languid air, 
the paleness one moment, and the flush 
of delicate colour the next, all moved 
him strangely Even had he not been 
Bayard he could not have done anything 
to wound the fair, feeble creature who 
looked at him with her heart in her 
eyes. And naturally the consequence 
was, that Colin answered in a way far 
more decisive than any words—by clasp- 
ing the soft clinging hand, and bending 
down to kiss it as in the old Italian days. 
Alice had never had any doubt of her 
betrothed, but at that moment she felt 
herself receiving the pledge of a new and 
more certain troth—and in the revulsion 
from despondency and weakness her 
mouth was opened for the first time in 
her life—opened with a fulness, the 
thought of which would have covered 
poor Alice with misery and confusion if 
she could but have known what was 
passing in her companion’s heart. 

“T had grown so tired of waiting,” 
she said, scarcely aware that she was 
speaking ; “I was wearying, wearying, 
as Mr. Lauderdale used to say; and to 
think you should be passing so near, and 
perhaps might have passed altogether, 
and never have known I washere! Oh, 
Colin, it was Providence!” said Alice, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

And poor Colin, who did not know what 
to say, whose heart was bursting with the 
profound pity and instinctive tenderness 
of old, and with that sense that all his 
own imaginations were ended for ever, 
and his future decided for him without 
any action of his own—Colin could find 
no answer to make. He bent down 
again on the pale, soft hand which he 


held in his own, and kissed it once more 
with that tender affection which was 
anything in the world but love. “ Yes,” 
he said, but it was more to himself 
than to her, “I think it was Providence.” 
Alice had not an ear that could hear the 
despair that was in the words—for 
indeed it was a despair so mingled with 
softer emotions, with sympathy and 
anxiety, and a kind of fondness, that 
nobody could have found it out who did 
not know Colin to the bottom of his 
heart. This was how the meeting was 
accomplished after all those years ; for by 
this time Lauderdale had looked at the 
view without seeing it, and was returning 
to see how his friend had gone through 
this encounter, and to claim Alice’s recog- 
nition for himself. The two spectators 
who approached from the window, where 
they had been pretending to look at 
the view, were, to tell the truth, as 
much agitated as the young people them- 
selves, Perhaps even, on the whole, a 
stranger, not knowing anything about 
the matter, would have concluded that 
it was Lauderdale and Mr. Meredith who 
were moved the most; for perhaps there 
is nothing which can happen to one’s self 
which moves one so profoundly as to 
watcha crisis of fate passing over another 
human creature whom one loves, yet 
whom one cannot die for or suffer for, 
and whose burden has to be borne, not 
by us, but by himself. Alice’s father, 
for his part, looked upon this meeting 
somehow as his child’s last chance for 
life, or rather, it would be better to say, 
as his own last chance to save her life 
and preserve her to himself; and Lau- 
derdale saw Colin’s happiness, which 
was almost of more importance than his 
life, hanging upon the doubtful expres- 
sion in the sick girl’s eyes. When the 
two turned back, it was impossible to 
mistake the sweet joy and serenity of 
Alice’s looks. Excitement was unnatural 
to her in all circumstances. She had 
been agitated profoundly for a moment; 
but now all that was over, and the 
content of old had returned to her 
face. The same look that Lauderdale 
remembered at Frascati—the look which 
greeted Colin’s arrival—not any tumult 
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of delight, but a supreme satisfaction 
and completeness, as if there remained 
nothing more in the world to be looked 
for or desired! She half rose up to meet 
her old friend as he came back to her, 
himself greatly moved, and not venturing 
to look at Colin, and held out both her 
hands tohim. “Oh Mr. Lauderdale, I 
have not told you how glad I am, nor 
how I have been wearying,” said Alice. 
She said even that word—the word she 
had once laughed at—as if with a soft 
appeal to his recollection. She had said 
it so often to herself in those long years 
—half because it was Scotch, and pleased 
her yearning fancy; and half because 
there was a lingering depth of expression 
in it, like her long watch and vigil. 
And then she smiled in his face, and 
then cried a little. For, notwithstanding 
her tranquillity, all this had tried her 
weakness, and proved a little more than 
she could bear, 

“ You must not agitate yourself, Alice,” 
said Mr. Meredith, taking, as most men 
do, the result of her past agitation for 
the thing itself. “She is still a little 
weakly, but I hope now we shall soon 
see her strong again.” This he said with 
again a covert glance at Colin, who was 
still sitting close to the sofa of Alice, 
with his face shaded by his hand. Not- 
withstanding that shade the young man 
knew by instinct the look that was being 
directed upon him, and turned to meet 
it; and on his face there were greater 
marks of agitation than on that of Alice, 
which had been relieved by her tears. 
He was pale, and to Lauderdale’s anxious 
eyes seemed to have fallen back from his 
vigour of manhood for the moment into 
that unassured youth which he had left 
behind him for years. And then the 
voice of Mr. Meredith had an effect upon 
Colin’s mind altogether different from 
that produced by the soft familiar tones 
of Alice. When the father spoke, Colin’s 
heart shut fast its doors, and rose up 
against the impending fate. 

“Tf Miss Meredith was ill,” he said, 
with a little bitterness, taking at least 
advantage of the rights thus pressed 
back upon him to repulse this man, 
whom he could not help disliking in his 
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heart, “I am surprised that you did not 
let me know.” 

This speech was so unexpected and 
sudden, and there was in it such an 
amount of suppressed exasperation, that 
Lauderdale made a step forward without 
knowing it, and Alice put out her hand 
vaguely to arrest the vehemence of her 
betrothed. As for Mr. Meredith, he was 
as much relieved by the assumption of 
right in Colin’s words, as he was dis- 
turbed by his unfriendly tone. 

“My dear sir,” said the father, “I 
hope you will let bygones be bygones. 
I have learned many severe lessons, and 
Providence has dealt with me in a way 
to make me see my errors; but I can 
safely say that, since I understood the 
true state of the case, I have always 
reproached myself for not having shown 
the gratitude I felt to you.” 

Colin, for his part, did not make any 
answer. His temper was disturbed by 
the struggle he had been going through. 
He could not cry and get over it, like 
Alice ; being a man it was only in this 
way that he could give a little vent to 
his feelings, And then he could relieve 
himself by putting out some of his pain 
upon Mr. Meredith, without injury to 
her who had thus thrown herself un- 
doubtingly upon his love, as she supposed. 
Perhaps Bayard himself, under the same 
circumstances, would have done as much. 

“T may say, my gratitude to both,” 
said Mr. Meredith, whose anxiety that 
he might not lose this chance for Alice 
was so great that it made him almost 
smile, and who could not help recollect- 
ing at that inoppertune moment the 
letter he had written to Lauderdale ; 
“T know that Mr. Lauderdale also was 
very kind to my poor boy. I hope you 
will both excuse the error of the moment,” 
he said, faltering a little. It was hard 
to own himself altogether in the wrong, 
and yet in his anxiety he would have 
done even that for Alice’s sake. 

“ Speak no more of that,” said Lauder- 
dale. “Our friend Arthur spoke of his 
father with his last breath, and we’re no 
like to forget any of his words. It’s an 
awfu’ consolation to my mind to see her 
again, and to feel that we're a’ friends. 
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As for Colin, he’s a wee out of himself, 
as is natural. I would have been real 
vexed,” said the philosopher, with the 
smile that was half tears, and that 
Alice remembered so well, ‘‘ being sure 
of Arthur for a fast friend whenever we 
may meet again, to have lost all sight 
and knowledge of you.” 

He looked at Alice, but it was to 
Arthur’s father that he held out his 
hand; and, as for Colin, it was impossible 
for him not to follow the example, 
though he did it with a certain reluc- 
tance which did not escape any of the 
spectators. And then they all made 
believe to be composed and at their 
ease, and began to talk, forming a little 
circle round *Alice’s sofa, outside of 
which the little sister, with her eyes 
open to their widest extent, still stood, 
drinking in everything, and wondering 
much what it could mean. 

“And, now that we have you,” said 
Mr. Meredith, “we cannot let you go 
again. You can goto Windermere, and 
any other place worth seeing, from 
Holmby. You must tell me where to 
send for your things, and we will try to 
make you comfortable here.” 

“We have no things but those we 
carry with us,” said Colin. “ We are 
pedestrians, and not fit for ladies’ society. 
I am afraid we must go upon our dusty 
way, and return again,” he added with 
an involuntary glance at Alice. It was 
because he thought he was failing of 
his duty that he said these last words ; 
but they were unnecessary so far as 
Alice was concerned, who had no suspi- 
cions, and, most likely, if she had known 
his secret, would not have understood 
it. It did not come into her head as a 
possible idea that he would thus have 
come to her again and accepted his old 
position had he not loved her; and in 
her truthfulness she had the superiority 
over Colin, notwithstanding, perhaps, 
that his motives were of a higher order, 
and his mode of thinking more exalted 
than anything that could ever have 
come into her honest and simple mind. 

“ Oh, we will put up with your dress,” 
said Mr. Meredith, putting on a hearti- 
ness that was scarcely natural to him. 


“We can be tolerant on that point. I 
will give orders directly about your 
rooms. Alice is not well enough to see 
visitors, and your coats do not matter 
to her,” he went on, with a little laugh ; 
not that he was merry, poor man, but 
that, like all the rest, he was agitated, 
and did not know how to give it vent. 
As for Alice, she did not say anything, 
but she turned her soft eyes upon Colin 
with a look that seemed to caress him 
and his dusty vestments. If he had 
been in the roughest peasant’s dress, it 
would not have made any diflerence to 
Alice. Her soft, tranquil eyes rested 
upon him with that content and satis- 
faction which are the highest compli- 
ments that eyes of woman can make to 
man. When he was there she had no 
longer any occasion to look into the 
world, or seek further, and she could 
not but smile at the idea that his dusty 
coat mattered anything. Thus it was 
that everything was settled before Colin 
knew what was being done. The sun 
was still high in the heavens when he 
found himself established at Holmby, 
by Alice’s side, an inmate of her father’s 
house ; he who had got up that morning 
with the idea that he was entirely 
sundered from his old ties, and that 
nothing in the world was so impossible 
as such a return upon the past. Even 
now, when it had taken place, he did not 
believe it was true or possible, but sat 
as in a dream, and saw the fair shadow 
of the Alice of Frascati moving and 
speaking like a phantom. Would it 
remain for ever, looking at him with 
the soft eyes which he felt ashamed to 
meet, and to which he could make so 
little response? A kind of despair 
came over Colin as the slow afternoon 
waned, and the reality of the vision 
began more and more to force itself 
upon him. Everything was so fright- 
fully true and natural, and in reason. 
He had to baffle not only the eyes of 
Alice, but those of Lauderdale, who, 
he felt sure by instinct, was watching 
him, though he never could catch him 
in the act, and put him down as of old 
by the broad, full, half-defiant look 
which he had learned was his best 
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shield against all question. Lauderdale 
had grown too skilful to subject himself 
to that repulse; and yet Colin knew 
that his friend observed his smallest 
action, and heard every word he was 
saying, however distant he might be. 
And thus the day passed on in a kind 
of distracting vision; and they all dined 
and talked, and looked, as it is the duty 
of any party of people in England to 
look, exactly as if they had been all 
their lives together, and it was the most 
natural thing in the world. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE evening passed on, Colin could not 
very well tell how; and he began to see 
a prospect of escaping a little, and gain- 
ing a moment’s breathing time, to realize, 
if he could, the astonishing revolution 
which had taken place. Alice, who way 
an invalid, retired early; and after that 
the conversation flagged, and the three 
men who had so little in common, and 
who had been, on the sole occasion 
which had brought them into contact 
with each other before, so entirely in 
opposition, found it hard to know what 
to say, so as to cultivate all the friendly 
feelings that were possible and dissipate 
the disagreeable reminiscences. Mr. 
Meredith betook himself to the only 
subject that seemed to him possible— 
his son’s book, which Colin had edited 
so carefully; but then it is already 
known to the readers of this history 
that Colin’s opinions were by no means 
those of the “ Voice from the Grave.” 
And then the young man was burning 
to escape—to get out of doors and feel 
the wind on his face, and endeavour in 
the silence and darkness to realize his 
position. He had to escape not only 
from Mr. Meredith, who watched him 
with the anxiety of a man who fears to 
see his last hope escape him, but also 
from Lauderdale, who was concerned 
less for Alice than for Colin, and whose 
anxiety, now that his mind had been 
fully awakened, was as great that Colin 
should not risk his own ‘happiness, as 
was Mr. Meredith’s anxiety that the 


happiness of Alice should be secured. 
Of the two, it was the latter whom 
Colin could meet with most ease; for 
it was no way necessary that he should 
open his heart to a man who sought 
him only as he might have sought a 
physician ; and, indeed, there was a 
certain relief to his mind in the expres- 
sion of some irritation and resentment 
towards Mr. Meredith, who had once 
insulted him, and was friendly now only 
from the most interested motives. When 
he at last found it possible to leave the 
room where he was sitting, and had 
actually opened the door to escape into 
the open air, it was Mr. Meredith who 
detained him. “ Pardon me,” he said ; 
“but, if you would but give me five 
minutes in my own room— I havea 
great deal to say to you.” Colin was 
obliged to yield, though his impatience 
was unspeakable; and he followed Mr. 
Meredith into the library, which, like 
all the other rooms in the house, was 
but partially lighted. Here Alice’s 
father gave his guest a chair with 
solemnity, as for an important confer- 
ence ; and this was more than Colin’s 
powers of self-restraint could bear. 

“‘T cannot ask you to pardon me,” he 
said, putting his hand on the back of 
the chair. ‘You will, perhaps, under- 
stand that all that has happened to-day 
has disturbed my calculations a little. 
A man cannot go back four years of his 
life in so unexpected a way without 
feeling a little off his equilibrium. May 
I ask you to postpone till to-morrow 
what you have to say ?” 

“ Only a moment—only three words,” 
said Mr. Meredith ; “I hope you have 
forgiven me for the mistake which I 
have regretted ever since. I meant no 
slight to you, whom I did not know. I 
was naturally excited to find my daugh- 
ter in such circumstances; and, Mr. 
Campbell, I am sure you are generous; 
you will not let a mere mistake preju- 
dice you against me.” 

“Tt was not a mistake,” said Colin 
coldly ; “you were right enough in every- 
thing but the motives you imputed to 
me ; and [ am almost as poor a man 
now as I was then, with very little 
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chance of being richer—I may say, with 
no chance,” he went on, with a certain 
pleasure in exaggerating his disadvan- 
tages. “A Scotch minister can make 
no advance in his profession. Instead 
of finding fault with what you did then, 
I feel disposed to bid you weigh well 
the circumstances now.” 

Mr. Meredith smiled, with a little air 
of protection, and drew a long breath of 
relief. “ Alice will have enough for 
both,” he said; “and Providence has 
taught me by many severe lessons the 
vanity of riches. She will have enough 
for both.” 

It was at this moment that all the 
bitterness of the sacrifice he was making 
rushed upon O%lin’s mind—rushed upon 
him like a flood, quenching even the 
natural courtesy of his disposition, and 
giving him a certain savage satisfaction 
in wreaking his vengeance upon the 
rich man, whose riches he despised, 
and whose money smelt of spoliation 
and wrong. All the silent rage against 
his fate which possessed Colin—all the 
reluctance and disappointment which a 
higher principle kept in abeyance in 
presence of the innocent Alice—blazed 
up against her father in a momentary 
glare which appalled the victim. Colin 
might give up his ideal and his dreams 
fer tender friendship and honour and 
compassion ; but the idea of any sordid 
inducement mingled with these motives 
drove him the length of passion. It 
was, however, not with any demonstra- 
tion but in a white heat of bitterness 
and angry resistance that he spoke. 

“Tt will be better that we should 
understand each other clearly on this 
point,” said Colin. “I am not your 

judge; tosay you have done well or ill, 
but it is a matter on which I may be 
permitted to have my own opinion. I 
will not accept a shilling of your fortune. 
If Alice is content to have me as I am, 
she shall have all the care, all the ten- 
derness that I can give her ; but—par- 
don me, it is necessary to speak plainly 
—I will take nothing from you.” 

Colin stood up with his hand on the 
back of his chair, and delivered his 
charge full into the breast of his unsus- 
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pecting opponent. Perhaps it was cruel; 
but there are circumstances under which 
it is a relief to be cruel to somebody, 
and the pain in his soul found for itself 
a certain expression in these words. As 
for the unhappy victim who received 
them, the sense of surprise almost dead- 
ened the effect for the moment; he 
could not believe that he had heard 
rightly. Mr. Meredith was of the Low 
Church, and was used to say every day 
that wealth was vanity, and that the 
true treasure had to be laid up above ; 
but still his experience had not shown 
him that poor young priests of any creed 
were generally so far moved by these 
sentiments as to despise the fortune 
which a wife might bring them. He 
was so much amazed that he gave a 
gasp of consternation at the young man 
who thus defied him, and grew not pale 
but grey with an emotion which was 
more wonder than anger. But Mr. Me- 
redith was not a bad man, notwithstand- 
ing that he had ruined several house- 
holds, and made himself rich at other 
people’s expense; and, even had he felt 
the full foree of the insult personally, 
his anxiety about Alice would have 
made him bear it. That fatherly dread 
and love made him for the moment a 
great deal more Christian than Colin, 
who had thus assaulted him in the bit- 
terness of his heart. 

“Mr. Campbell,” he replied, when 
he had sufficiently recovered himself to 
speak, “I don’t know what you have 
heard about me. I don’t mean to enter 
upon any defence of myself. My poor 
boy, I know, misunderstood some trans- 
actions, not knowing anything about 
business. But, so far as I can see, that 
matters very little between you and me. 
I have explained to you that my conduct 
in reference to yourself was founded on 
a mistake. I have expressed my grati- 
tude to you in respect to my son; and 
now, if we are to be more closely con- 
nected a 

“That depends upon Miss Meredith,” 
said Colin, hastily. “You have opened 
your doors to me voluntarily, and not 
by my solicitation ; and now it is to her 
that I have a right to address myself. 
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Otherwise it would have been better if 
you had not asked me to come here.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Meredith. He 
thought he saw a doubtful gleam in 
Colin’s eye, and an accent of repugnance 
in his voice, and he trembled to the 
bottom of his heart lest perhaps, after 
all, he might lose this chance of pre- 
serving his daughter. ‘Yes, yes,” he 
said, with a smile, which it cost him 
a little trouble to assume, and which 
looked horribly out of place to Colin; 
“T ought to have learned by this time 
that it does not do to interfere between 
lovers. I allow that it lies entirely 
between her and you.” 

He might have said a great deal more 
if his young hearer would have given 
him time ; but Colin was only too glad 
to escape. The word “ lovers” which 
Mr. Meredith used, the smile which the 
poor man was so far from meaning, the 
lighter tone which belied his feelings} 
quite as much as Colin’s, drove that 
young man half frantic with impatience 
and disgust. At last he managed to 
get his will, and escaped out of doors, 
with the cigar which was an excuse for 
his thoughts. The night was dark, and 
agitated by a ghostly wind, and the 
country, utterly unknown, which lay 
round the house in the darkness, and 
which neither memory nor imagination 
presented to the mind of the stranger, 
increased the natural effect of the gloom 
and the solitude. He went down 
through the long, straight opening of 
the avenue, which was a little less black 
than the surrounding world, with a sen- 
sation of loneliness which was as strange 
as it was painful. He did not seem to 
know himself or his life henceforward 
any more than he knew the wild, strange 
country over which the night and the 
wind ruled supreme. It seemed to him 
as if the solace of friendship, the conso- 
lation of sympathy, was also ended for 
ever ; he could not talk, even to those 
who were most dear to him, of his 
betrothed or of his marriage—if, indeed, 
that was what it must come to. He had 
walked up and down the avenue two or 
three times, from one end to another, 
before even a little coherence came to 
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his thoughts. All was so strange and 
unbelievable as yet; so like a trick of 
magic played upon him by some malign 
magician. He was not capable of think- 
ing ; but everything passed before him 
like a vision, appearing and disappear- 
ing out of the darkness. His old free- 
dom, his impulses of resolution, the 
force and fulness of life with which he 
Was young enough to sport, even in its 
most serious strength, and all the sweet 
wealth of imagination that had lain 
hoarded up for him among the clouds— 
these were things that belonged to 
yesterday. To-night it was another 
world that seemed to lie before him in 
the gloom, a separate sphere from the 
actual world in which he was standing. 
Vague limitations and restrictions which 
he could not identify were awaiting him ; 
and he saw no way of escaping, and yet 
did not know how he was to bear the 
future thraldom. As this ferment calmed 
down a little, Colin began to think of 
Alice, sweet, and patient, and dutiful as 
she always was. He even resented, for 
her sake, his own indifference and re- 
pugnance, and said bitterly to himself 
that it was hard that such a woman 
should be accepted as a necessary burden, 
and not longed for as a crown of bless- 
ing; but yet, with all that, he could 
not cheat his own heart, or persuade him- 
self that he wanted to marry her, or that 
it was less than the sacrifice of all his 
individual hopes to enter again upon the 
old relationship, and fulfil the youthful 
bond. When, however, he attempted 
to ask himself if he could escape, the 
same heart which sank at the thought 
of this bond baffled and stopped him in 
his question. It was not the same case 
as that of Lancelot and Elaine, though 
Colin was the Lancelot in so far that 


** He loved her with all love, except the love 
Of men and women when they love the best.” 


But then it was he who had knitted 
in youthful generosity and indiscretion 
the chain that now lay on his limbs like 
iron. Alice had done nothing un- 
maidenly, nothing that in all honour 
and delicacy she ought not to have done. 
To be sure, another man as honourable 
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as Colin might have given her to under- 
stand, or permitted her to find out, the 
change which had taken place in his 
sentiments. But then Colin could not 
even assert with any truth that his 
sentiments had changed. For he was 
almost as conscious that she was not the 
woman of his imagination when he led 
her home from the ilex avenue on the 
day which determined their fortunes as 
he was now after the long separation 
which had not broken the link between 
them. He had known in his heart that 
it was not broken, even when he had 
most felt his freedom; and now what 
could he do? Perhaps that morning, 
after the carriage had passed him, after 
the little cry o® recognition which con- 
vinced his heart, but which his mind 
could still have struggled against, he 
might have turned back as he had once 
thought of doing, and fled ignominiously. 
But that moment was past, and there 
was nothing to be done but accept the 
results of his own youthful rashness. 
These were the thoughts that went 
through his mind as he walked up and 
down the avenue between the two long 
lines of trees, hearing the wind roaramong 
the branches overhead, and feeling that 
henceforward there must always be a 
secret in his heart, something which 
nobody must discover, a secret which 
neither now nor at any time could be 
breathed into any sympathetic ear. This 
sense of something to conceal weighed 
harder upon Colin than if it had been a 
crime—for there is no crime so terrible 
but a human creature may entertain the 
hope some time of relieving his mind of 
it, and breathing it into the ear of some 
confidant, eovenanted either by love or 
religion, who will not shrink from him 
in consequence of that revelation. The 
sting of Colin’s burden was that he 
could never relieve himself of it, that 
all the questions raised by it must abso- 
lutely confine themselves to his own 
mind, and must lie unnamed and even 
unsuggested between him and those 
friends from whom he had never hidden 
anything but this. All this he revolved 
in his mind as he contemplated his 
position. So far from seeking sympathy, 
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it would be his business to refuse and 
ignore it, should it be given by any 
implication, and to seek congratulations, 
felicitations, instead. All this he was 
going to do for Alice’s sake ; and yet he 
did not love Alice. He looked up at 
a faintly-lighted window, where there 
seemed to be a shaded light as in an 
invalid’s room, and thought of her with 
a mixture of bitterness and sweetness, 
of tender affection and unconquerable 
reluctance, of loyalty almost fantastic 
and the most painful sense of hardship, 
which it would be impossible to describe. 
She, for her part, was lying down to 
rest with her heart full of the sweetest 
content and thankfulness, thinking with 
thoughts so different from him how her 
life had changed since the morning, and 
how the almost-forgotten sunshine had 
come back again to remain for ever. 
This was how Alice was looking at the 
matter, and Colin knew it in his heart. 
If she could but walk out of that soft 
paradise to see the darkness and the 
turmoil in his mind! But that was 
what she must never find out. And 
thus Colin made up his mind, if he 
could ever be said to have had any 
doubt in his mind, as to what was to be 
done. He did not even cheat himself 
by the hope that anything could happen 
to deliver him. It was Providence, as 
Alice had said. Perhaps it might come 
darkly into the young man’s mind to 
wonder whether those severe lessons 
which Mr. Meredith said he had had in 
his family, whether all those fatal losses 
and sorrows which Alice regarded with 
awe, yet with a certain devout admiration 
as God’s mysterious way of bringing about 
her own happiness, could be considered 
as designed to effect that end which 
did not make him happy, for, in such a 
question, personal content or dissatisfac- 
tion has a great deal to do with the 
way in which a man regards the tenor of 
Providence. Had he been as happy as 
Alice was, perhaps he too would have 
concluded that this was but another in- 
stance how all things work together for 
good. But, as he was not happy, he 
plunged into a world of more painful 
questions, and returned again as . before, 
GG 
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always at the end of a few minutes, after 
his favourite speculations had beguiled 
him for a little out of the immediate 
matter in hand, to realize, as if by a flash 
of lightning, all the facts of the case, and 
all the necessities before him. There 
may be many people who will condemn 
Colin both for remaining indifferent to 
Alice, and for remaining faithful to her 
in his indifference. But this is not a 
defence nor eulogium of him, but simply 
a history. It was thus his mind acted 
under the circumstances. He could con- 
duct himself only according to his own 
nature; and this is all that there is to 
say. 
“Al this time Lauderdale was standing 
at his window, watching in the darkness 
for an occasional glimpse of something 
moving among the trees. He had put 
out his light by instinct, that Colin 
might not think he was being watched. 
He kept looking out upon the wild treb- 
tops swaying about in the wind, and 
upon the wilder clouds, dashed and 
heaped about the sky, with a great sad- 
ness in his heart. Colin’s nature was 
not like his; yet by dint of a sympathy 
which had been expanding and growing 
with the young man’s growth, and a 
knowledge of him and his ways, which 
no one in the world perceived to 
the same extent, Lauderdale had very 
nearly divined what was in his friend’s 
heart. He divined at the same time 
that he must never divine it, nor 
betray by word or look that such 
an idea had ever entered his mind. 
And that was why he put his light out, 
and, watching long till Colin had come 
in, said his prayers in the dark, and 
went to rest without seeking any com- 
munication with him, though his heart 
was yearning over him. It was Colin, 
and not Lauderdale, who was the hero 
of that silent struggle. Yet perhaps 
there was no single pang in the young 
man’s suffering so exquisite as that 
which thrilled through his companion as 
he resigned himself to an appearance of 
repose, and denied himself so much as 
a look at his friend, to whom he had been 
like a father. At such a moment a 
look might have been a betrayal ; and 
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now it was Lauderdale’s business to 
second Colin’s resolution to avoid all 
confidence, and to save him even from 
himself, 


CHAPTER LL 


Arter this agitated night the morning 
came, as morning has a knack of coming, 
with that calm freshness and insouciance 
which exasperates a mind in distress. 
What does Nature care about what hap- 
pened last night or may happen to- 
morrow? If she had disturbed herself 
for such trifles, she must have died of 
it in her first thousand years. The new 
day, on the contrary, was as gay and as 
easy in her mind as if in all the world 
there were no painful puzzles awaiting 
her, and no inheritance of yesterday to 
be disposed of. Somehow the sight of 
that fresh and joyous light revealed to 
Colin the looks of the fair spring morn- 
ings in Italy, which used to burst in 
upon Arthur’s deathbed with what al- 
ways seemed to him a look of careless 
surprise and inquiry. But Alice for her 
part found a tender sweetness in the 
new day. All that was bright in nature 
came and paid court to her by reason of 
her happiness, for there is no fairweather 
friend so frank in her intruded atten- 
tions as Nature, though it is happiness 
and not grandeur to which she attaches 
herself. Alice wert down to breakfast 
that morning, which she had not been 
able to do for a long time. She had 
laid aside her black dress by instinct, 
and put on a white one, which had 
nothing but its black ribbons to mark 
it as mourning; and there was a little 
delicate colour on her cheek, and her 
eyes, though a little too large and clear, 
had a glimmer of sunshine in them, like 
the light in a dewdrop. Colin would 
have been hardhearted indeed, had he 
refused to be moved by that tender 
revival of health and hope, which was 
owing to him solely ; and his friends are 
aware that Colin was not hardhearted. 
He was, perhaps, even more thoughtful 
of her, more devoted to her, than he 
would have been had the timidity of 
real love been upon him. When the 
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breakfast was over—and naturally there 
was still a certain embarrassment upon 
the party so abruptly united, and made 
up of elements so unlike each other— 
Colin and Alice were left together. He 
proposed to her to go out, and they went 
out, for Alice had forgotten all about 
the precautions which the day before 
were so necessary for her. They went 
into the avenue, where the daylight and 
the sunshine had tamed down the wind 
into a cheerful breeze. Nothing of the 
landscape outside was to be seen from 
that sheltered enclosure—no more than 
could have been seen through the close 
shade of the ilexes at Frascati, which 
they were both thinking of as they 
strayed along under the shadow of the 
trees; but the stately elms and green 
transparent lime leaves which shadowed 
the avenue of Holmby were as unlike 
as could be supposed to the closely 
woven sombre green which shut out the 
overwhelming sunshine in the grounds 
of the Villa Conti. Here the sun was 
very supportable, to say the truth ; there 
was no occasion to shut it out, and even 
when a great tree came in the way, and 
interfered with it, a little shiver came 
over Alice. And yet it was June, the 
same month in which they had wandered 
through the ilex cloister, and watched 
the span of blue sky blazing at the end, 
the only indication visible that the great 
shining glowing world lay outside. Colin 
was so full of recollections, so full of 
thoughts, that at first he could find but 
little to say ; and, as for Alice, her con- 
tent did not stand in need of any words 
to express it. And, indeed, no words 
could have expressed, on the other hand, 
the profound remorseful tenderness, 
almost more tender than love itself, 
with which Colin bent over her, and 
held her supported on his arm. 

“Do you remember the ilexes in the 
Villa Conti?” he said. “It was about 
this time, was it not?” 

“Tt was on the second of June,” said 
Alice, hastily. She was half vexed 
that the day had not been marked by 
him as by her. “Oh, yes, I remember 
every twig, I think,” she said, with a 
smile. “The second of June was on 
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a Sunday this year. I think I cried 
nearly all day, for it seemed as if you 
never would come. And not to know 
where you were, or how you were, all 
these four dreary, dreary years !——” 

What could Colin do? He pressed 
the hand that clung to his arm, and 
answered as he best could, touched even 
more and more with that tenderness of 
remorse towards the woman who loved 
him. ‘‘ You know it was not any fault 
of mine. It was your father who sent 
me away.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Alice ; “it was 
that always that kept me up, for I knew 
you would not change. Poor papa! he 
has had such dreadful lessons. Mrs. 
Meredith, you know, and the poor little 
children! I used to think, if God would 
only have taken me, and left them who 
were so happy F 

And here there was a little pause, for 
Alice had some tears to brush away, and 
Colin, ever more and more attendri, could 
not but offer such consolations as were 
natural under the circumstances. And 
it was Alice who resumed after that, 
with the simple certainty natural to her 
mind. 

“T see now that it was all for the 
best,” she said ; “God has been so good 
to us. Oh, Colin, is it not true about 
His mysterious ways? And that every- 
thing works together for good, though 
it may seem hard at the time ?” 

Perhaps Colin found it difficult to 
answer this question; perhaps, not being 
absorbed by his own happiness, he could 
not but wonder over again if the poor 
Mrs. Meredith and her children who 
were dead could have seen that working 
of Providence in the same light as Alice 
did. But then this was not a subject 
to be discussed between two lovers; and, 
if it was not Providence who had seized 
upon him in the midst of his thought- 
less holiday, and brought him back to 
the bonds of his youth, and changed all 
his prospects in the twinkling of an eye, 
what was it? Not the heathen Fate, 
taking a blind vengeance upon Folly, 
which was a harder thing to think of 
than the ways, however mysterious, of 
God. These were not thoughts to be 
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passing through a man’s mind at such 
a moment; but Colin avoided the an- 
swer which was expected of him, and 
plunged into more urgent affairs. 

“T must go away,” he said ; “do not 
lock reproachful, Alice. I do not mean 
to continue my holiday after this. It 
seems to me we have waited a great deal 
too long already.” Colin went on with 
a smile, which he felt to be forced, but 
which had no such effect upon Alice. 
“‘ Now that the obstacles are removed I 
cannot consent to any longer delay; and 
you know I have a house to take you 
to now, which I had not in the old 
times.” 

“You had always Ramore,” said 
Alice ; and the way in which she said 
it proved to him still once more that, 
though he had put her out of his 
mind, Alice had forgotten nothing he 
had ever said to her. She spoke of _ 
farmer’s homely house not as of a place 
which she heard some vague talk of so 
many years ago, but as a home for which 
she had been longing. “And your 
mother!” said Alice ; “if you had the 
most beautiful house in the world, I 
want you to take me there first of all; 
I want you to take me to her.” 

It will be seen from this that Alice 
did not think there was anything to be 
deprecated in Colin’s haste. She ac- 
cepted it as most reasonable, and the 
thing that was to be looked for. She 
thought it natural that he should be 
reluctant to lose sight of her again, as 
she, for her part, was very reluctant to 
lose sight of him ; and thus they went 
on to make all their necessary arrange- 
ments. In this close and tender inter- 
view, as he saw even more and more 
how Alice depended upon him, how 
real the link between them had been 
to her even during those years of sepa- 
ration, and how, in her perfect good 
faith and simplicity, she considered him, 
and all belonging to him, as hers, Colin 
himself came to consider it the most 
natural and unquestionable conclusion. 
The pain in his heart softened, his re- 
luctance seemed to melt away. Alice 
had more beauty at this time of her life 
than ever she had had before. Her 
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weakness, and the charm of that hidden 
love which had been so long working in 
her, and which had now brightened into 
the fullest blossom, had given an expres- 
sion hitherto wanting to her eyes. She 
was more individual and distinct by 
right of having kept and hoarded that 
individual attachment in her heart, in 
defiance of everything that could be 
done against it; and now in Colin’s 
presence, believing as she did with that 
confidence which can be born only of 
love, in his entire interest in everything 
connected with her, her timidity disap- 
peared, and}she hourly gained interest 
and character. All this had its effect 
upon Colin so long as the two were 
together straying through the avenue, 
crossing the bars of shade and the rays 
of sunshine, listening to the birds sing- 
ing overhead and to the rustle of the 
summer leaves It was harder work 
when they went indoors again, when 
Mr. Meredith’s anxious face appeared, 
and the grave countenance of Lauder- 
dale, carefully cleared of all anxiety, and 
become, so far as that was possible, alto- 
gether inexpressive. Colin was of so 
uncertain a mood that the very absence 
of all question in Lauderdale’s eyes 
jarred upon him, though he could not 
have borne to be interrogated. He was 
high-fantastical beyond all previous pre- 
cedent at that moment; and the readers 
of this history are aware that already, 
at various periods of his life, it had 
happened to him to be fantastical enough. 
The conversation and confidences of the 
avenue broke clean off when the party 
were all assembled within. Alice could 
not say anything before her father of 
her weariness and waiting, or it would 
have sounded like a reproach ; and Colin, 
for his part, could not utter a word about 
his intentions or prospects to any ears 
but hers. He could speak to her, and she, 
who accepted everything said without 
any question, found nothing wanting in 
his words ; and that was already a new 
link between them; but before her 
father and his own friend he was dumb. 
He could not even talk to Lauderdale 
as he had talked to him four years ago 
at Frascati ; and yet he resented that 
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Lauderdale did not ask him any ques- 
tions. From which it will be seen that 
nothing could well be less manageable 
and reasonable than the state of Colin’s 
mind at this moment, when the most 
important decision of his life was being 
made. 

That evening it was he who sought 
an interview with Mr. Meredith. It 
was very clear, in every point of view, 
that everything should be arranged with 
the least delay possible. “I have served 
half as long as Jacob did,” Colin said, 
with a smile, which, however, was far 
from being the radiant smile of a happy 
lover ; and Alice’s father, who was not 
by any meams as confident in Colin’s 
love as Alice was, was so much con- 
cerned that his daughter should not lose 
the happiness which meant not ‘only 
happiness, but life and strength as well, 
that he did not venture to make any 
objections. Neither did the poor man 
resent the insult, when Colin repeated 
with mildness, yet with steadiness, his 
determination to receive nothing from 
him. Alice had something of her own, 
which came to her from her mother, 
the little revenue which Arthur had once 
had his share of, and on w. ich the two 
had lived at Frascati: but beyond that, 
Colin, always superlative, would have 
none of the rich man’s fortune, which 
was soiled, as he thought, with fraud 
and cruelty. Whether this accusation 
was just or unjust, poor Mr. Meredith, 
who was a kind father, swallowed it 
without saying anything, and consented 
to all his future son-in-law’s require- 
ments. Colin had made up his mind to 
leave Holmby at once, to hasten back to 
Lafton, and make all the preparations 
necessary to receive his bride; and the 
marriage was fixed to take place in two 
months, in August, when Colin could 
take up again his broken thread of holi- 
day. All this was arranged between 
the two as an absolute matter of business, 
requiring no expression of sentiment. 
If Mr. Meredith thought the young 
man a little cold and stern, and swal- 
lowed that sentiment as he had swal- 
lowed the other, after all, perhaps, it 
was best that in discussing what was 


a business matter even a bridegroom 
should talk in a business way. And, 
then, Alice was unquestionably satisfied, 
and had regained some colour on her 
cheek, and some elasticity in her step. 
She had never been powtrinaire, like 
Arthur. Her illness was a kind of 
hopelessness, a lingering languor, which 
was quite as capable of killing her as if 
it had been a legitimate disease ; and 
this was a malady from which, to all 
appearance, only Colin and a happy life 
could deliver her. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, it was natural that 
Mr. Meredith, though a little wounded, 
and even a little alarmed, by the new 
son-in-law, who meant to have every- 
thing his own way, consented to his 
wishes, being anxious above all things to 
preserve his daughter. He caressed and 
petted Alice all the more when his con- 
sent had been made known to her, with 
a kind of faint idea, in his ignorance, 
that all the indulgences which had sur- 
rounded her would be at an end when 
she put herself under the power of this 
abrupt and imperious young man. As 
for Alice, she looked from her father to 
her betrothed with a serenity and con- 
fidence so profound that it went to 
Colin’s heart. “She has been used to 
be taken care of all her life,” her father 
said, as fathers generally say, but with 
an odd forgetfulness, for the moment, 
that Colin knew something about that. 
“T hope you will be very good to her.” 
Alice opened her soft lips at this, to 
give vent to a little ring of laughter so 
soft that it did not wound even the fan- 
tastical delicacy of her Bayard. To 
doubt Colin seemed to her not so much 
wrong as absurd, out of all reason. She 
said, half under her breath, “He has 
taken care of me before now ”—and, to 
relieve herself of that which she could 
not express to her father without blaming 
him, it was to Lauderdale she turned. 
“You made me feel as if I were a prin- 
cess,” she said to him, and held out 


_her hand to the friend who was looking 


on with an anxiety so intense that it 
precluded speech. As for Colin, in the 
high state of irritation in which he was, 
the very silence with which Lauderdale 
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pressed the little hand of Alice between 
his own aggravated and exasperated 
him. Why did not he say something ? 
Why did he not look him, the be- 
trothed, straight in the eyes, and ask, 
“ Are not you happy?” Had he done 
so Colin would have taken it as the 
direst and most unpardonable offence, 
but in the disturbed state of his heart 
and mind he resented the very absence 
of the question. A man must have 
some one to bear the brunt of his dis- 
content when things go wrong with 
him, and in the meantime there was 
nobody but Lauderdale to bear this blow. 

Accordingly, when all was settled, and 
when it was finally arranged that Colin 
should leave Holmby next morning and 
make haste home, to commence his pre- 
parations, it was of his own accord that 
he invited Lauderdale to join him in the 
avenue for half an hour’s talk. Thdq 
wind had fallen, and the night was very 
still, but it was almost as dark as on the 
previous evening, and the gloom had this 
advantage, that they could not see each 
other’s faces, which was all the better 
under the circumstances. They had 
walked almost all the length of the 
avenue before Colin spoke, and then it 
was to this effect. 

“ Lauderdale, look here. I am going 
home, and leaving you in the lurch. 
We are not going to Windermere to- 
gether, as we meant to do. You see, I 
have things more important in hand. 
What I want to say is, that you are not 
to think yourself bound by me. I see 
no reason why you should return be- 
cause a—a good fortune so unexpected 
has come to me.” 

“Do you mean that you want me 
to go on my way?” said Lauderdale. 
“With me there is little need to speak 
in parables. Say plain out if you would 
rather be your lane. I am no a man 
to take offence—not from you.” 

“Good heavens!” said Colin, in his 
impatience, “why should you or any 
one take offence? What I tell you is 
the plainest statement of the case. I 
have to go home, but you are not obliged 
to go home. And why should you break 
off your excursion for me ?” 
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“Tf I was minding about the excur- 
sion,” said Lauderdale, “I would go on. 
You aye make so much account of your- 
selves, you callants. As for Winder- 
mere, I’m no bigoted, but if it’s mair 
worth seeing than our ain lochs it 
would be a wonder to me. I’m no for 
parting company. It’s aye been my way 
of thinking, that even a railroad, seen 
with four een, was better than the 
bonniest country in the world, seen with 
two only. We'll go twain, Colin, if you 
have no objections, you and me.” 

And then there was a silence, and the 
two friends went on together side by side 
in the darkness, without a word to each 
other. Between them the ordinary words 
of congratulation would have sounded 
like mockery, and then the one divined 
too clearly the condition of the other to 
know what tosay. Lauderdale, however, 
knew Colin so well that he knew silence 
to be as dangerous as speech. 

“ T have an awfu’ desire in my mind,” 
he said at length; “no doubt it’s daft- 
like, but that is no extraordinary. I 
would like to do something with my 
hands to please her, now we've found 
her. Im no rich, and, what’s an awful 
deal worse, I’m no much good for any- 
thing but talk—and maybe she has an 
inkling of that. What was that yon lad 
Browning says about Raphael’s sonnets 
and Dante’s picture? I’m of that 
opinion mysel’. I would like to do some- 
thing with my hands that was nae fit 
work for the like of me, just to please 
her ; if it was naething better than the 
things they whittle with their knives 
away yonder among the Alps,” said 
Lauderdale ; and even in the darkness 
Colin could see the little flourish of his 
arm with which he had the habit of indi- 
eating the never-to-be-forgotten region 
“away yonder.” “ Have patience a mo- 
ment till I’ve done speaking,” he went 
on; “I’ve been thinking I would like 
to take a good day’s work at the Manse 
garden. It’s as innocent a thing in its 
way to plant flowers as to write verses. 
So I’m saying I'll go home with you, if 
you've nae objections,” said Lauderdale. 
He came to a conclusion so suddenly, 


that Colin, who had gradually yielded to 
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the influence of the familiar tranquil- 
lising voice, came to a sudden pause when 
he stopped short. Lauderdale paused 
too in his walk when his friend did so, 
though without knowing why. It was 
indifferent to him whether he kept walk- 
ing or stood still; his mind went on 
pursuing its leisurely meditations all the 
same. 

But Colin’s heart was full. He grasped 
Lauderdale’s arm without knowing it, 
with that sudden impulse of saying 
something which sometimes comes upon 
people who must not say what is in their 
hearts. ‘‘Come,” he said, with a little 
choking in his voice, “ we will do that 
day’s work tggether ; for I suppose there 
never was gain, however great, but had 
loss in it,” said Colin. Perhaps he did 
not know very well himself what he 
meant, but even these vague words were 
a little ease to him in their way. And 
then they went indoors, and the long 
day came to an end. 

This was how the holiday excursion 
terminated. They left Holmby next 
day, and went home again ; neither the 
one nor the other thinking any more 
of the Church Reformation, or of the 
“Tracts forthe Times.” Wh. » Colin found 
his MS. in his writing-case when he 
opened it on the night of his arrival at 
Ramore to write to Alice, he looked at 
it with a little wonder, as if it had been 
a fossil of an early formation unexpect- 
edly disinterred among the fragments of 
daily use and wont. And then he re- 
turned it to its pocket, with something 
that looked like a very clumsy attempt 
at a smile. There are points of view 
from which a good-sized tree or a shep- 
herd’s cottage may blot out a mountain ; 
and everybody knows how easily that 
is accomplished on the moral horizon, 
where a tiny personal event can put the 


‘greatest revolution in the background. 


It would be too long to tell the wonder 
and admiration and perplexed joy of the 
Mistress, when she heard of the accident 
which had put an end to her son’s 


journey. Her joy was perplexed, because - 


there was always a shadow which she 
could not decipher upon Colin’s counte- 
nance ; and, even if her mother’s pride 


would have permitted her to consult 
Lauderdale on such a subject, or to 
suffer either him or herself to suppose 
for a moment that he could know more 
about her boy than she did, Lauderdale’s 
lips were sealed. Colin stayed only a 
night at Ramore to let his family know 
of what was going to happen, and then 
he hurried on to Lafton, still accompanied 
by his friend. They talked of almost 
anything in the world during that 
journey, except of the preparations they 
were going to make, and the change that 
was to follow; but Colin’s great ambi- 
tion, and his work, and the more im- 
portant change he meant to work in his 
native Church and country, had little 
part in their discussions. At such a 
moment, when it is next to impossible 
to a man to talk of what he is thinking 
of, it is such a wonderful relief for 
him to escape into metaphysics; and, 
fortunately, in that department of human 
investigation, there are still so many 
questions to discuss. 


CHAPTER LIL 


Ir this had been anything but a true 
history, it would have been now the 
time for Alice Meredith to overhear a 
chance conversation, or find a dropped 
letter, which would betray to her Colin’s 
secret ; but this is not an accident with 
which the present historian can give 
interest to his closing chapter, because, 
in the first place, it did not happen, and, 
in the second, if a second should be 
thought necessary, Colin had never con- 
fided his secret either to writing or to 
any mortal ear—which is of all ways of 
securing a private matter the most cer- 
tain. He thought to himself, as he put 
his manse in order to receive her, with 
a certain inexpressible content, that 
never to any living creature, never even 
to the air that might have repeated the 
matter, had he so much as whispered 
what was the real foundation of the old 
betrothals, which were now about to be 
carried out. He had never been so near 
telling it as on the night before Alice 
re-appeared in his life—that moment 
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when the words were half formed on his 
lips, and nothing but a chivalrous, 
visionary sense of the respect he owed 
_to a woman had prevented him putting 
an end to Lauderdale’s recollections by a 
confession which would have closed his 
friend’s lips for ever. Fortunately he 
had been saved from that danger ; and 
now nobody, even in the depths of their 
hearts, could say or feel that Alice had 
been ever regarded by her husband 
otherwise than as the chosen of a man’s 
heart, the companion of his existence, 
should be regarded. He had by turns 
a hard enough struggle during these 
weeks, when he took refuge in his study 
at Lafton, in the midst of the disor- 
ganized house, where things were being 
prepared for the arrival of his wife, and 
in her garden, where Lauderdale had 
done more than a day’s work, and had, 
indeed, taken the charge of re-arrangp- 
ment into his hand. But the garden, 
in those lingering, never-ending summer 
twilights, in their northern sweetness, 
was too much for Colin ; when the early 
stars came out on the skirts of the slow 
departing day, they seemed to cast re- 
proachful glances at him, as if he had 
abandoned that woman in the clouds. 
He used to go in with a sigh, and shut 
himself up in his study, and light his 
candles ; and:then, after all, it was a 
great good fortune that she had never 
come down out of those wistful distances, 
and walked upon the common soil, and 
looked him in the face. As for Alice, 
if anybody had betrayed to her the 
exact state of affairs, if she had been 
made aware of this mysterious and in- 
visible rival, towards whom, in the 
depths of his heart, Colin sighed, the 
chances are that she would only have 
laughed, in the supreme security of her 
ignorance. She could no more have 
understood the rivalry that was in that 
dream than she could have compre- 
hended any other or better description 
of love than that which her betrothed 
gave her. For the fact is, that nobody 
need in the least bemoan Alice, or think 
that her position was one to call for 
sympathy. She was perfectly content, 
knowing so little of Colin’s heart as she 
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did, and she would have still been 
perfectly content had she known it 
much more profoundly. If he had re- 
garded her as he could have regarded 
his ideal woman, Alice would not have 
understood, and probably even would 
have been embarrassed and made uneasy 
by, such devotion. She had all that 
she had ever dreamed of in the way of 
love. Her ideal, such as it was, was 
fully realized. Colin’s tenderness, which 
had so much remorse in it, was to Alice 
the most perfect of all manifestations of 
attachment. When his heart was full 
of compunctions for not giving her 
enough, hers was smiling with the 
sweetest pride and satisfaction in re- 
ceiving so much. Iteven seemed to her 
odd by turns howaman so superior should 
be so fond of her, as she said to herself, 
in her innocence: for, to be sure, Arthur, 
though he was not equal to Colin, had 
given but a very limited consideration to 
his little sister. And her sense of the 
difference between Arthur’s estimation 
of her and the rank she held with her 
betrothed was like the sweetest flattery 
to her mind. And, to be sure, Alice 
had reason in these conclusions of hers. 
She described Colin’s affection perfectly 
in her simple words. It was as true to 
say he was fond of her, as it was that he 
did not love her according to his esti- 
mate of love. But then his estimate of 
love was not hers, and she was entirely 
content. 

Thus it came about that these two 
were married after all the long delay 
and separation. Alice recovered her 
health by magic as soon as she began to 
be happy. And Mr. Meredith, notwith- 
standing that he smarted a little under 
the affront put upon him by his new 
son-in-law, in that singular and quite 
original development of disinterested- 
ness, which Alice’s father, being Low 
Church, could not but think most unlike 
a clergyman, was yet so exhilarated by 
the unrivalled success of his expedient 
to save his daughter, that all the lesser 
annoyances were swallowed up. And 
then he had always the little one re- 
maining, whom he could make an 
heiress of. It was a quiet wedding— 
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for the Merediths were comparatively 
strangers in Westmoreland—but, at the 
same time, it was not in the least a sad 
one, for Mr. Meredith did not think of 
weeping, and there was nobody else to 
take that part of the business. Alice 
had only her little sister to leave, who 
was too much excited and delighted with 
all the proceedings, and with her own 
future position as Miss Meredith, to be 
much overcome by the parting. It was, 
indeed, a beginning of life almost en- 
tirely without drawbacks to the bride. 
She had nothing much to regret in the 
past; no links of tender affection to 
break, and no sense of a great blank 
left behind, as some young women have. 
On the contrary, all that was dark 
and discouraging was left behind. The 
most exquisite moments of her life, the 
winter she had spent in Frascati under 
the tender and chivalrous guardianship 
of the companions who had devoted all 
their powers to amuse and console 
Arthur’s sister, seemed but an imperfect 
rehearsal, clouded with pain and sorrow, 
for the perfect days that were to come. 
“T wish for nothing but Sora Antonia 
to kiss me, and bid God bless us,” she 
said, with the tears of er espousals in 
her eyes. And it was the best thing Alice 
could have said. The idyll for which 
Colin felt himself so poor a hero now, 
had existed, in a way, among the pale 
olive-groves, on the dear Albine hills. 
“Dio te benedica,” he said, as he took 
away his bride from her father’s door. 
It meant more than a blessing when he 
said it, as Sora Antonia might have said 
it, in that language which was consecrated 
to them both by love and death, 

The scene and the circumstances were 
all very different when a few weeks later 
Colin took his bride to the Holy Loch. 
It was evening, but perhaps Colin had 
not time for the same vivid perceptions 
of that twilight and peaceful atmosphere 
which a few months before had made 
him smile, contrasting it with the move- 
ment and life in his own mind. But 
perhaps this was only because he was more 
occupied by external matters ; by Alice at 
his side, io whom he had to point out 
everything ; and by the greetings and 


salutations of everybody who met him 
As for Alice herself, in her wistfulness 
and happiness, with only one anxiety 
remaining in her heart, just enough to 
give the appealing look which suited 
them best to her soft eye, she was as 
near beautiful as a woman of her unim- 
posing stature and features could be. 
She was one of those brides who appeal 
to everybody, in the shy radiance of 
their gladness, to share and sympathize 
with them. There are some people 
whose joy is a kind of affront and 
insult to the sorrowful ; but Alice was 
not one of them. Perhaps at that supreme 
hour of her life she was thinking more 
of the sad people under the sun—the 
mourners and sufferers—than she had 
done when she used to lie on her sofa 
at Holmby, and think to herself that she 
never would rise from it, and that he 
never would come. The joy was to 
Alice like a sacrament, which it was so 
hard to think the whole world could 
not share, and, as her beauty was 
chiefly beauty of expression, this tender 
sentiment shed a certain loveliness over 
her face as she stood by Colin’s side, 
with her white veil thrown back, and 
the tender countenance, which was veiled 
in simplicity, and required no other 
covering, turned towards Ramore. Her 
one remaining anxiety was, that perhaps 
Colin’s mother might not respond to 
the longing affection that was in her 
heart—might not take to her, as she 
said ; and this was why her eyes looked 
so appealing, and besought all the world 
to take her into their hearts. When it 
came to the moment, however, when 
Colin lifted her out upon the glistening 
beach, and put her hand into that of his 
father, who was waiting there to receive 
them, Alice, as was her nature, reco- 
vered her composure. She held up her 
soft cheek to Big Colin of Ramore, who 
was half abashed by the action, and yet 
wholly delighted, although in Scotch 
reserve he had contemplated nothing 
more familiar than a hearty clasp of her 
hand. She was so fair a woman to his 
homely eyes, and looked so like a little 
princess, that the farmer had scarcely 
courage to take her into his arms, or, 
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as he himself would have said, “use 
so much freedom” with such a dainty 
little lady. But Alice had something 
more important in ‘her mind than to 
remark Big Colin’s hesitation. ‘‘ Where 
is she?” she cried, appealing to him 
first, and then to her husband ; “ where 
is she, Colin?” And then they led her 
up the brae to where the Mistress, trem- 
bling and excited, propped herself up 
against the porch awaiting her. Alice 
sprang forward before her escort, when 
she saw this figure atthe door. She left 
Colin’s arm as she had never left it 
before,“ and threw herself upon his 
mother. She took this meeting into her 
own hands, and accomplished it her own 
way, nobody interfering. ‘ Mamma,” 
said Alice, “I should have come to 
you four years ago, and they have never 
let me come till now. I have been 
longing for you all this time. Mamma, 
kiss me, and say you are glad, for I love 
you dearly,” cried Alice. As for the 
Mistress, she could not make any reply. 
She said “ my darling ” faintly, and took 
the clinging creature to her bosom. And 
that was how the meeting took place, 
for which Alice had been longing, as she 
said, for four long years. When they 
took her into the homely parlour of 
Ramore, and placed her on the old- 
fashioned sofa, beside the Mistress, it 
was not without a little anxiety that 
Colin regarded his wife, to see the effect 
made upon her by this humble interior. 
But, to look at Alice, nobody could have 
found out that she had not been accus- 
tomed to Ramore all her life, or that the 
Mistress was not her own individual pro- 
perty. It even struck Colin with a 
curious sense of pleasure that she did 
not say “ mother,” as making a claim on 
his mother for his sake, but claimed her 
instantly as her own, as though somehow 
her claim had been meant. “Sometimes 
I thought of running away and coming 
to you,” said Alice, as she sat by the 
Mistress’s side, in radiant content and 
satisfaction ; and it would be vain to 
attempt to describe the admiration and 
delight of the entire household with 
Colin’s little tender bride. 

As for the Mistress, when the first 


excitement was over, she was glad to 
find her boy by himself for a moment, 
to bid God bless him, and say what was 
in her heart. “If it wasna that she’s 
wiled the heart out of my breast,” said 
Mrs. Campbell, putting up her hand to 
her shining eyes. “Eh, Colin, my 
man, thank the Lord ; it’s like as if it 
was an angel He had sent you out of 
heaven.” 

“She will be a daughter to you, 
mother,” said Colin, in the fulness of 
his heart. 

But at this two great tears dropped 
out of Mrs, Campbell’s eyes. “She's 
sweet and bonnie; eh, Colin, she’s 
bonnie and sweet; but I’m an awfu’ 
hardhearted woman,” said the Mistress. 
“T cannot think ony woman will ever 
take that place. I’m aye so bigoted for 
my ain ; God forgive me ; but her that 
is my Colin’s wife has nae occasion for 
ony other name,” she said with a tender 
artifice, stooping over her boy and putting 
back those great waves of his hair which 
were the pride of her heart. “And I 
have none of my ain to go out of my 
house a bride,” the Mistress added, under 
her breath, with one great sob. Colin 
could not tell why his mother should 
say such words at such a moment. But 
perhaps Alice, though she was not so 
clever as Colin, had she been there, 
might have divined their meaning after 
the divination of her heart. © 
- It is hard to see what can be said 
about a man after he is married, unless 
he quarrels with his wife and makes 
her wretched and gets into trouble, or 
she does as much for him. This is not 
a thing which has happened, or has the 
least chance of happening, in Colin’s 
case. Not only did Alice receive a 
very flattering welcome in Lafton, and, 
what was still more gratifying, in St. 
Rule’s, where, as most people are aware, 
very good society is to be found; but 
she did more than that, and grew very 
popular in the parish, where, to be sure, 
no curate could have been more service- 
able. She had undoubted Low Church 
tendencies, which helped her on with 
many of the people ; and in conjunction 
with them she had little High Church 
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habits, which were very quaint and 
captivating in their way; and, all un- 
conscious as she was of Colin’s views 
in respect to Church reformation, Alice 
was “the means,” as she herself would 
have said, of introducing some edifying 
customs among the young people of the 
parish, which she and they were equally 
unaware were capable of having been 
interpreted to savour of papistry had 
the power and inclinations of the 
Presbytery been in good exercise as of 
old. As for Colin, he was tamed down 
in his revolutionary intentions without 
knowing how. A man who has given 
hostages to society, who has married a 
wife, and espegially a wife who does 
not know anything about his crotchets, 
and never can understand why the 
bishop (seeing that there certainly is a 
bishop in the kingdom of Fife, though 
few people pay any attention to him) 
does not come to Lafton and confirm 
the catechumens, is scarcely in a position 
to throw himself headlong upon the 
established order of things and prove 
its futility. No. I. of the “Tracts 
for the Times” got printed certainly, 
but it was in an accidental sort of way, 
and, though it cannot »e said to have 
been without its use, still the effect 
was transitory, in consequence of the 
want of continuous effort. No doubt 
it made a good deal of sensation in the 
Scotch papers, where, as such of the 
readers of this history as live north of 
the Tweed may recollect, there appeared 
at one time a flood of letters signed by 
parish ministers on this subject. But 
then, to be sure, it came into the minds 
of sundry persons that the Church of 
Scotland had thoughts of going back to 
the ante-Laudian times in robes of 
penitence, to beg a prayer-book from 
her richer sister—which was not alto- 
gether Colin’s intention, and roused his 
national spirit. For we have already 
found it necessary to say that the young 
man, notwithstanding that he had many 
gleams of insight, did not always know 
what he would be at, or what it was 
precisely that he wanted. What he 
wanted, perhaps, was to be catholic and 
belong to Christendom, and not to shut 
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himself up in a corner, and preach him- 
self and his people to death, as he once 
said. He wanted to keep the Christian 
feasts, and say the universal prayers, and 
link the sacred old observances with 
the daily life of his dogmatical congre- 
gation, which preferred logic. All this, 
however, he pursued in a milder way 
after that famous journey to Winder- 
mere, upon which he had set out like a 
lion, and from which he returned home 
like a lamb. For it would be painful 
to think that this faithful but humble 
history should have awakened any terrors 
in the heart of the Chureh of Scotland 
in respect to the revolutionary in her 
bosom ; and it is pleasant to be able to 
restore the confidence to a certain ex- 
tent of the people and presbyters of that 
venerable corporation. Colin is there, 
and no doubt he has his work to do in 
the world ; but he is married and sub- 
dued, and goes about it quietly like 
aman who understands what interests 
are involved; and up to the present 
moment he has resisted the urgent 
appeals of a younger brotherhood, who 
have arisen since these events, to continue 
the publication of the “‘ Tracts for the 
Times.” 

It is at this point that we leave Colin, 
who has entered on a period of his life 
which is as yet unfinished, and accord- 
ingly is not yet matter for history. 
Some people, no doubt, may be disposed 
to ask, being aware of the circumstances 
of his marriage, whether he was happy 
in his new position. He was as happy 
as most people are ; and, if he was not 
perfectly happy, no unbiassed judge can 
refuse to acknowledge that it was his 
own fault. He was young, full of 
genius, full of health, with the sweetest 
little woman in the kingdom of Fife, as 
many people thought, for his wife, and 
not even the troublesome interpellations 
of that fantastic woman in the clouds 
to disturb his repose. She had waved 
her hand to him for the last time from 
among the rosy clouds on the night 
before his marriage day ; for if a man’s 
marriage is good for anything, it is surely 
good against the visitings of a visionary 
creature who had refused to reveal her- 
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self when she had full time and oppor- 
tunity to do so. And let nobody sup- 
pose that Colin kept a cupboard with a 
skeleton in it to retire to for his private 
delectation when Alice was sleeping, as 
it is said some people have a habit of 
doing. There was no key of that de- 
scription under his pillow ; and yet, if 
you will know the truth, there was a 
key, but not of Bluebeard’s kind—it 
was a key that opened the innermost 
chamber, the watch-tower and citadel of 
his heart. So far from shutting it up 
from Alice, he had done all that tender 
affection could do to coax her in, to 
watch the stars with him and ponder 
their secrets; but Alice had no vocation 
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for that sort of recreation. And the 
fact was, that from time to time Colin 
went in and shut the door behind him, 
and was utterly alone underneath the 
distant wistful skies. When he came 
out, perhaps his countenance now and 
then was a little sad ; and perhaps he 
did not see so clear as he might have 
done under other circumstances. For 
Colin, like Lauderdale, believed in the 
quattr’ occhi—the four eyes that see a 
landscape at its broadest and heaven 
at its nearest. But then a man can 
live without that last climax of existence 
when everything else is going on well 
in his life. 


SPRING FANCIES. 


lL. 

Gone were but the winter, 
Come were but the spring, 

I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing 
Ding-ding, ding-a-ding. 


Where in the whitethorn 
Singeth the thrush, 
And the robin sings 
In a holly bush 
With his breast ablush. 


Full of fresh scents 

Are the budding boughs, 
Arching high over 

A cool green house, 

Where doves coo the arouse. 


There the sun shineth 
Most shadily ; 

There sounds an echo 
Of the far sea, 
Though far off it be. * 


IL, 
All the world is out in leaf, 
Half the world in flower ; 
Faint the rainbow comes and goes 
In a sunny shower; 


Earth has waited weeks and weeks 
For this special hour. 


All the world is making love; 
Bird to bird in bushes, 

Beast to beast in glades, and frog 
To frog among the rushes : 

Wake, O south-wind sweet with spice, 
Wake the rose to blushes. 


All the world is full of change ; 
To morrow may be dreary : 

Life breaks forth to right and left, 
Pipe the wood-notes cheery : 

Nevertheless there lie the dead 
Fast asleep and weary. 


III. 
If it’s weary work to live, 
It will rest us to lie dead, 
With a stone at the tired feet 
And a stone at the tired head. 


In the waxing April days 
Half the world will stir and sing : 
But half the world will slug and rot 
For all the sap of spring. 


Curistina G,. RossEtTTL 
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ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. 


IV. OF A WHITE UMBRELLA. 


At this season of frost and snow, it is 
pleasant to me to look upon an old 
white umbrella which stands in a corner 
of my study. Not that there is aught 
very attractive in the thing per se. It 
is merely one of those contrivances 
which sketchers use for warding off the 
glare of the sun from the paper they 
are drawing on. Having a jointed stick 
some five or,@ix feet long, it can be 
stuck in the ground over the artist’s 
camp stool, and thus form a sort of 
small moveable tent under which he can 
pursue his work throughout the long 
summer's day on Welsh mountain or 
by Devonshire trout-stream. I dare 
say the reader has often seen the thing 
I am describing at Lynmouth or about 
Snowdonia. In the neighbourhood of 
Bettws-y-Coed they are as plentiful as 
blackberries. But some of the happiest 
days of my life have been spent under 
that white umbrella , and the sight of 
it brings them back to me in all their 
freshness. I seem to hear the murmur 
of the sea, and the lapse of the brook 
over its pebbly bed. I see once more 
the wild, desolate moorland stretched 
before me, strewn with blocks of moss- 
patched slate-rock, such as Harding only 
could draw. I am afloat on the still 
lake again, fly-fishing from a leaky boat, 
in the dewy morning, or at the calm 
twilight hour when the red light dies 
out of the west, and the cold shadows 
deepen upon the mountains. That 
white umbrella brings all these things 
clearly before me. The scent of the 
heather still lingers in its calico; and, 
to parody Mr. Kingsley’s verse, “ The 
wind rattles hoarse through its whale- 
bones.” 

And herein chiefly lies the value of 
his sketches to the amateur artist. It 
is not that as works of art they have 
any intrinsic worth of their own. Indeed, 
how seldom satisfactory are the works 


of the professional artist to a critical 
eye! But the relative value of the 
amateur’s sketches is very great to him. 
From the mere fact_of having sat down 
for three or four hours of successive 
days to study a certain bit of nature, 
that scene is impressed upon his memory 
for ever. He can summon it at will 
before “the mind’s eye.” He has made 
himself acquainted with all its pecu- 
liarities. He has seen it probably under 
its different aspects of calm and storm. 
His art has taught him to see and to 
recollect. So that, if the contents of his 
portfolios are feeble,— 


“Yet doth Remembrance, like a sovereign 


Forkim a stately gallery maintain 
Of pleasant pictures.” 

You do not know, in fact, what a 
mountain is till you have sketched it. 
You do not know what a tree is till 
you have copied its branches one by 
one, as they spring from the parent 
trunk, and have noticed how, like living 
things (as indeed they are), they push 
forward to the blessed light, yet not 
hurtfully to each other, as men and 
women would under like circumstances, 
but each one using his own little modi- 
cum of free space to extend himself 
prudently and unaggressively to the 
light and air which are to feed him, 
and how marvellously the gap made 
by the dying of one limb is filled up 
immediately by a dozen others, who 
accommodate themselves, I fear, as plea- 
santly and selfishly as human creatures 
do, to the vacant promotion which a 
death has caused. In fact, my friendly 
reader, you know nothing about the 
life of a tree, its struggles, its successes, 
and its failures, till you have tried to 
sketch it upon paper—it matters not 
how clumsily, if only with something 


‘of reflection, and of sympathy with its 


nature. 
Sketching from nature then is to the 
amateur of art what the study of Greek 
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is to the scholar. There is no such 
method for mastering the meaning of a 
book, for getting at its heart, if 1 may 
so say, as to have-read it in a language 
with which we are not thoroughly 
familiar, which obliges us to dwell more 
or less on every word it contains. And 
none but those who have patiently 
studied Nature under her varying 
moods, as the sketcher must, can know 
the deep signification of those many 
voices through which she speaks to 
man. 

For “ the use of art,” as Bacon tells 
us, “hath been to give some shadow of 
“satisfaction to the mind of man in 
“those points wherein the nature of 
“things doth deny it :—a more ample 
“greatness, a more exact goodness, a 
“more absolute variety, than can be 
“found in the nature of things.” Hence 
it is that the interest of a picture de- 
pends mainly upon the human element 
interfused in it, upon the human senti- 
ment which created it. When we stand 
before the landscape painting of a 
master, we say :—That scene under a cer- 
tain aspect and at a certain time looked 
so to this man, so and no otherwise. 
Being a poet, he saw in it what the 
peasant who accompanied him and car- 
ried his white umbrella, did not see— 


* A presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


And, seeing these things, he has noted 
them down for us, as a xrjpa és acl, a 
joy for ever. In truth, his picture—it 
is himself! Whatever of nobleness, 
whatever of reverence for fact, whatever 
of originality, whatever of beauty we 
see there, we may look for in the man 
himself. In him these qualities live, 
and move, and have their being. And 
from him they have come forth to be 
embodied in the work of his hand. 

“Where,” said a tiro to one of the old 
painters, “where do you get the model 
from whom your Madonnas are painted? 
For I, too, would gladly look upon so 
much majesty, humility, and grace.” 


Essays at Odd Times. 


“ Here!” said the master, calling his old 
colour-grinder to him ; and, placing the 
man, an aged cripple, in a certain pos- 
ture before him, the outlines of a face 
and form so postured soon grew upon 
his canvas; but it was the beautiful 
form of a woman, and the face of the 
virgin-mother. And I myself once re- 
ceived a lesson of a similar kind, which 
I have not forgotten. Living in a 
country essentially destitute of the fea- 
tures which artists love, being flat, tree- 
less,’ and agricultural, a country once 
characterised by a witty, worthless king 
as only fit to be cut up into roads by 
which its inhabitants might get away 
from it, I had often bemoaned myself 
on account of the dearth of the beautiful 
about me, and looked in vain for sub- 
jects for my sketch-book. I naturally 
expected, therefore, much sympathy from 
an artist, an old friend of mine, who 
came to spend a few days with me one 
summer. The morning after his arrival, 
however, I found him under the white 
umbrella in a bit of waste ground at the 
back of my house, where a few straggling 
beeches and elms surround an old barn 
and some outhouses. In the midst of 
faggots, and hen-coops, and dust-heaps, 
and other rubbish which collects in such 
places, he had taken up his position, 
and had begun a large drawing in 
water-colour of two or three of these 
trees, which he said were most pic- 
turesquely grouped. And so indeed it 
seemed. At any rate, with trees and 
sky, and some felled timber lying amidst 
docks and mallow leaves, he produced 
a charming picture, full of light and 
colour and beauty. ‘ My dear fellow,” 
he said to me, on taking leave, “I have 
been through the best part of the High- 
lands this year ; yet I rather think that 
I shall send this,” touching the portfolio 
with his sketch made at my barn-door, 
“as my contribution to the gallery 
in the spring.” 

Herein it is that the photograph, 
wonderful mirror as it is of nature, fails 
signally ; becauseitisbut a mirror. It 
has no choice. It shows no thought or 
feeling in its reflection of fact. The 
mind of the artist seizing upon a certain 
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aspect of nature whose beauty has 
stirred its depths, the feeling of the 
moment passes into the work of his 
hands, and stamps it with a sentiment 
which the scene itself might not have 
suggested to others, but which, as in- 
terpreted by him, comes home to us at 
once. Photography does well enough 
perbaps for foreground bits, the waifs 
and strays of landscape ; a few wayside 
stones, a group of ferns upon a crum- 
bling wall, the rugged bole of a tree, 
with its little forests of moss and patches 
of lichens,—these things it renders to 
us with fidelity; and we are thankful 
for what it can give. But in landscape 
proper I think it utterly fails. Take up 
a photograph“the best—and see. You 
have mountains indeed, trees, the wind- 
ing river, nay, the very play of light 
and shadow; but the spirit of the scene 
is not there. You look upon it as you 
would look upon a beautiful face, which 
lies hushed and still in death. There- 
fore, even as a remembrance of a place 
we have seen, it seems to me that a 
photograph is most unsuggestive ; and, 
as a remembrance of a person we have 
known, most unsatisfactory. When you, 
sir, call up the image of the woman 
you love, is it the mere shape of the face 
you remember, the curve of the eyebrow, 
or the colour of the cheek? Nay, these 
are but the outward manifestations of 
an earthly beauty, which all are privi- 
leged to note, which is destined to be 
the prey of the worm, and to mingle 
with the common dust. But there has 
been a moment—perhaps it was Lut a 
moment—when the eye beamed with a 
soft and yet most brilliant light, the light 
of a love that was unfathomable, which 
absence could never dull, and which 
death could not destroy : there was a 
moment when the lip spoke with an 
unwonted eloquence, though no sound 
came forth from it ; when all the fair 
face blazed forth into an unearthly para- 
dise-beauty, of which you, and you alone, 
were the witness ; and as you saw her 
then—at that moment most truly her- 
self—you see her now, and will see her 
in your dreams for ever ! 

At any rate, from the visit of my 


artist friend I have learnt one wholesome 
lesson, which has stood me in good stead 
ever since. If I could not find much 
beauty in the homely scenes around me, 
it was because I had not enough culti- 
vated “the beautiful” within me. For 
the poet’s dictum is perhaps wiser than 
he knew, and deeper than he meant :— 


“We receive but what we give, 
And in ourselves alone doth nature live.” 


If my lot was cast in an ugly and 
uninteresting country, why, it was true 
wisdom to make the best of it. If I 
had no forests from which to sketch, I 
could at all events take a single tree, 
and find out as much as I could about 
that; if I had no mountains to draw 
from, the elements of which mountains 
are made lie everywhere beneath my 
feet. The informing spirit of Nature 
works as carefully on a small scale as 
on a large ; for she has no journeymen 
in her employ to “scamp” a little job 
merely because it is little. There is 
colour enough in a thatched cottage- 
roof, with its gclden stone-crop and 
emerald mosses, to kill the brightest 
tints of Tintoret or Titian ; and, as the 
German poet said of his little garden- 
walk, “it may be narrow, indeed, but it 
is everlastingly high, you see.” 

The study of Art, then, will teach the 
amateur to observe and to appreciate. 
And this, believe me, is no small gain. 
He may never attain much practical 
skill in the art which he loves ; a life- 
time of labour is all too little for that. 
But if. it teaches him in some small 
measure to appreciate that in which he 
himself has failed, it will done for 
hima good and kindly office,~ Much of 
the master-work of the,world is only to 
be understood by iontgstudy and 
reverent attention. B&t, giving these, 
his art will, Columbus-like, open a new 
world before him. 


V. OF THE PROFESSIONS. 


Havine lately returned home after a 
short absence, on going into my study 
I found to my dismay that the busy 
hand of womankind had been at work 
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there in a laudable endeavour to put 
things to rights. I need scarcely say 
that this had resulted in putting every- 
thing out of its place. My papers 
(amongst which were sundry jottings 
for these “ Essays”) having been left 
on the table in apparent disorder, 
though in reality they were arranged 
after a certain scientific method of my 
own, by which I can at once lay my 
hand upon whatever I want, had borne 
the brunt of the attack. Some had 
been crumpled up and thrust into the 
waste-paper basket ; others, more for- 
tunate, had simply been shuffled into 
neatness and inextricable confusion. 
So that I inwardly determined that for 
the future I would write all memoranda 
upon pieces of paper cut into such 
patterns as dressmakers use, which are, 
I believe, regarded by the feminine mind 
as things sacred and mystical. But, if 
my papers were disordered, my books 
had equally suffered at the neat hands 
of Phillis. No author was in his right 
place. Dr. Puseyand Dr. Close, whom 
I had left divided by a long array of 
Apostolic Fathers, were now elbowing 
each other for room on the shelf ; and 
Colenso’s ‘‘Pentateuch and Book of 
Job” occupied the place which had 
hitherto been filled by “ Pearson on the 
Creed.” 

Whilst I looked with a smile at these 
incongruities, I could not help being 
reminded of something akin to this 
which I see in every-day life—I mean 
the incongruity between many men of 
my acquaintance and the profession they 
have adopted. In looking round about 
me in the world, it often seems as if 
some bustling hand had been at work 
on a large scale in putting men out of 
their proper places. Here are the men 
and the professions. But they seem in 
many cases to have been joined together 
upon the principle which somebody 
recoramends for marriages :—‘ Write 
the names of the candidates on slips of 
paper, put them in a bag, shake well 
together, and then draw them out by 
two and two.” To be sure this hap- 
hazard way of doing things would occa- 
sionally produce a good result ; and we 


sometimes see a man who has adopted 
a profession for which he had no par- 
ticular liking, settle down to it manfully, 
determined to make the best of things, 
and succeeding admirably in his endea- 
vours. There are, of course, also cases in 
which a boy discovers a strong bent for 
a particular pursuit, which years only 
strengthen, so that the man and his 
profession have grown up together after 
the manner of that boy-and-girl love 
which poets sing of. 

But for the most part it seems to me 
that men choose their professions as 
they get their opinions—at second 
hand. It will be found, I think, that our 
main opinions, those which are matter of 
party debate and strife, which make 
us Whig or Tory, Churchman or 
Dissenter, are generally the result of 
early influence and education; matters 
of feeling rather than of logical deduc- 
tion ; whilst on the many minor opinions 
afloat in the world we probably seldom 
come to any definite conclusion at all, 
but are always open to conviction. 
And I fancy that education and family 
influence have very much to do with 
the choice of a profession. As a general 
rule, a man is espoused to his calling 
as of old a prince was espoused to his 
wife, before he is of an age to have 
much voice or choice in the matter. 
Brought up to look upon a certain 
course of events as settled, and being 
a man of placid and easy temper (as 
most men are), I daresay the prince 
did not struggle much against the 
inevitable, but yielded patiently to his 
fate, and settled down at last into a 
married life, which was neither very 
irksome to him nor very delightful. 
And I think this is often very much the 
case with men and the professions they 
have wedded. At any rate, if it be, we 
can scarcely wonder that a man’s 
business is so seldom his pleasure. I 
am afraid that the prince often took to 
himself a mistress. And under such 
circumstances the professional man 
generally takes up a hobby. 

J., an intimate friend of mine, is a 
country clergyman, a man of spotless 
character, and whose life I believe to 
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be avery happy one. He reads prayers 
and preaches, and talks to his old men 
and women, and gets through all his 
appointed duties in a thoroughly blame- 
less and monotonous manner ; but he is 
a most energetic man in the farming ot 
his glebe. He was married in early life, 
you see, to a calling he had not fallen in 
love with. And the wife thus thrust 
upon him, being, fortunately for him, 
of an easy temper, does not punish him 
for any petits soins he may pay to the 
mistress of his choice. But it might be 
a very different thing if he had to 
depend upon his professional labours for 
his bread. 

In truth there are many men 50 
constituted that all necessary work is 
distasteful to them. It is not that they 
have not the power of working in 
them. They will actually give the time 
and labour to unproductive work which, 
if concentrated on their profession, 
would insure them advancement and 
success in life. But this would be alto- 
gether discordant with their principles. 
Work, to be pleasant to them, must be 
wholly unproductive. The minute it 
becomes useful or profitable, it also 
becomes distasteful. * have lately 
been reading the life of Gray ; and 
his was essentially a case in point. 
Gray, we are told, spent years of hard 
labour in the study of heraldry and 
architecture, as illustrative of the 
history of his country. And, at a time 
when archeeology as a science was not, 
he had made many happy discoveries 
therein, by the comparison of the 
buildings he visited with the coats of 
arms which he found sculptured upon 
them ; but, as soon as the time came 
for him to put his employment to some 
practical use, and give the results to 
the world, he straightway abandoned 
it. He reads through the classics with 
care, and annotates them skilfully ; 
but no sooner does a friend suggest to 
him to edit the authors he has s0 
anxiously studied for the benefit of 
scholars, than he shuts up his books, 
and enters upon another field of self- 
imposed toil. And there is something, 
I suppose, in human nature which 
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makes whatever bears the aspect of 
necessary work to be distasteful and 
repulsive to us. I fancy that I ought 
to finish this Essay to-day ; not a hard 
or unpleasant task surely, being but a 
commonplace chat about the choice of 
@ profession with a kindly reader. But, 
simply because the thing wears the 
aspect of duty it has become irksome 
to me, and I am anxious to turn away 
from it, and to devote myself to—well, 
let us say “ the history of the sect of the 
Essenes.” 

After all, the men who seem to me 
to be the happiest in their callings 
are those whose profession unites hand- 
work with brain-work—the painter, the 
sculptor ; shall Iadd the man of science, 
the surgeon, the author? There is, I 
suppose, a certain amount of satisfaction 
in any work which produces a definite 
and tangible result after a due amount 
of labour, and of course this is quite 
apart from the money value of that 
labour ; I am speaking only of work 
for the work’s sake. Holbein amuses 
himself in the evening, after his day’s 
toil at the easel, with a broad-nibbed 
pen and a sheet of paper, whereon he 
sketches any quaint groups which have 
met his view in the market-place or at 
the street corner—dashing inthe shadows 
broadly and effectively with a swash of 
sepia. John Leech illustrates his notes 
to intimate friends just as he illustrated 
Punch. And the biography of artists has 
many another story to the same effect. 
What I will call directly productive 
labour has in fact more resting-places 
by the roadside of life than any others. 
When the artist has finished his picture, 
or the author his book, he can stop for 
a while, pour se délasser, and take in 
fresh fuel. And that path, even if it 
be an uphill one, by which we find a 
seat here and there where we can rest 
for a little, and look back or look for- 
ward, is not so wearisome to us as the 
level road which we are forced to tread 
without a pause to take breath in. It 
is in this respect that the profession of 
a clergyman, which common opinion de- 
clares to be of all others the pleasantest, 
fails. The clergyman’s work is never 
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done. The wheel revolves, and yet it 
seems to make no progress. He, of all 
men, works most for great results, and 
of all men he is least privileged to be- 
hold them; for of him the saying is 
most true, that “ one soweth and another 
reapeth.” It was strong common sense 
which said of this profession, “I would 
rather have chancery suits upon my 
hands than the care of souls; for I do 
not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy 
life, nor do I envy the clergyman who 
makes it an easy one.” 

Of course all professions and callings 
may be broadly placed under one of two 
heads: those which deal with persons, 
and those which deal with things. But 
no strict line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the two. They gradu- 
ally pass into each other, from the pro- 
fession of the clergyman, which is purely 
liberal, having to do with man’s spiritual 
wants solely ; through medicine, which 
deals with man’s health; law, his pro- 
perty ; arms, his safety ; the arts and 
sciences, incidentally dealing with men 
as men in elevating their tastes, and 
extending their knowledge, yet still 
touching a lower grade as being pro- 
ductive employments; down to the 
businesses of the world, which deal 
with things, and are purely selfish in 
their aims. But for all alike the best 
professional training is that which 
enables a man to deal successfully with 
men ; for, whatever be his calling, it is 
with his fellow-man that he will have 
most to do throughout his life. The 
knowledge of chemistry, of botany, of 
mineralogy,—this is I suppose essen- 
tially necessary to the physician ; yet, 
after all, in the exercise of his pro- 
fession it is with living men and women 
that he will have to do, much more 
than with plants, or minerals, or drugs. 
And so in fact of every calling, and 
even of every trade. And from a 
worldly point of view those will ulti- 
mately be most successful in their call- 
ings whose characters have been most 
stiffened into self-reliance. Pure gold, 
we know, has to be mixed with a certain 


amount of alloy to enable it to be 
worked up and to pass current in the 
world. And professional work of any 
kind, while it strengthens character, 
undoubtedly debases it—to the standard 
of the world’s currency. 

For the tendency of active professional 
life, especially under an advanced civili- 
zation, is to make men one-sided, to. 
destroy in them the “ totus teres atque 
rotundus” of the poet. A professional 
man has to cultivate one faculty at the 
expense of others ; and, like the black- 
smith’s right arm, that faculty neces- 
sarily dwarfs the rest. Each man must 
have his speciality. We do not leave 
the whole field of disease to the phy- 
sician. If he is to get on in life, he 
must have selected one portion thereof 
for his special study. And even the 
artist, if he has once painted grapes to 
our liking, must devote himself to the 
delineation of grapes for the rest of his 
days. Of course a man of sense will 
strive against this tendency to cultivate 
one portion of his nature at the expense 
of another; will fight against, as well 
as for, his profession ; remembering that 
there is something better even than 
success in life. Or, if his temptation 
lie in another direction, if he be the 
three-cornered peg thrust into the round 
hole, he will work on manfully till the 
angularities of his position are rubbed 
down. He may seem at first to be left 
behind in the race, and distanced by com- 
petitors whom he knows he could beat 
with a fair start. But, if so, he may 
console himself with the reflection that 
in many men the latent genius, like the 
spark in the flint, has needed to be 
struck out of them by the sharp and 
sudden blows of repeated failures. But, 
throngh failure or success, let the pro- 
fessiona] man at any rate take with him 
the advice of one of the most practical 
men that ever lived: “Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson to the patient and receptive 
Boswell, “get as much force of mind as 
you can, and keep within your income, 
and you won't go far wrong.” 
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THE BERKELEYS: A 


Mr. Grantiey Berkewey’s “ Recollec- 
tions” contain much tittle-tattle and 
gossip which will probably interest and 
amuse many readers. It is fair to the 
author to say that there are better parts 
of the book, showing healthy tastes and 
right feelings. But justice requires it 
to be added that the book contains also 
much that is worse than frivolous,— 
bad taste and questionable morality. It 
must offend every rightly-constituted 
mind to see a gon of the house, under 
whatever circumstances or provocations, 
displaying to the public gaze its discords 
and disgraces, and revelling in deserip- 
tions of the faults and follies of his own 
blood. The public, however, cannot be 
expected to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. They will read and discuss 
these volumes, and moralists may turn 
them to much account. In them may be 
seen how one error has multiplied and 
perpetuated mischief and misery among 
descendants,— 
aropoy xpypa Svoruxay Sopoc ; 

in them, too, may be read how happiness 
may be unknown in a castle, and how 
the great lord of the vale of Berkeley, 
with thirty thousand acres, and sixty 
thousand a year, to say nothing of other 
possessions, had Care for his constant 
companion, “lord of his house and 
hospitality,” a tyrant whom wealth 
could not shake off or accumulated titles 
charm away. 

Our business with this bock is to 
extract from it a political lesson. 

The author is the second son in wed- 
lock of the fifth Earl of Berkeley, who, 
before his marriage with the Countess, 
in 1796, had had several children by her. 
The eldest legitimate son is still living, 
and unmarried, and has forborne to 
assume the title of Earl of Berkeley. 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley is, therefore, pre- 

1 “ My Life and Recollections,” by the Hon. 


Grantley F. Berkeley. Two vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


POLITICAL LESSON.! 


sumptive heir of the earldom, and he 
proclaims in these volumes his inten- 
tion, not only to assume the title if 
he should survive his elder legitimate 
brother, but also to reclaim property 
which, under disputable arrangements 
and with the same brother's consent, was 
enjoyed by the late Earl Fitzhardinge, the 
eldest of the illegitimate sons, and has 
passed from him to the second illegiti- 
mate brother, best known as Admiral 
Berkeley, and created, since on his elder 
brother's death he became possessed of 
the Berkeley estates, Baron Fitzhardinge. 

The eldest son of the illegitimate 
family, who was long known as Colonel 
Berkeley, having, after his father’s 
death in 1810, attempted and utterly 
failed to establish his legitimacy before 
the House of Lords, and having after- 
wards lived a life, the notoriety of 
which is perhaps his brother's best 
excuse for describing it, was in Sep- 
tember, 1831, created Lord Segrave, on 
the occasion of King William’s corona- 
tion, when Lord Grey was Prime Mini- 
ster, and was, in August, 1841, promoted 
by Lord Melbourne to be Earl Fitz- 
hardinge. Lord Segrave entered the 
House of Lords a few weeks before the 
memorable debate and division when 
the Lord Chancellor Brougham vainly 
begged on his bended knees the passing 
of the Reform Bill, and an adverse 
majority of forty-one was the answer, 
to be followed, however, within nine 
months by concession. The higher 
honour of the Earldom of Fitzhardinge 
was given immediately after the general 
election of 1841, which had been a 
severe struggle between Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government and the party then 
led by Sir. Robert Peel, ending in the 
victory of the latter. 

There is a material inaccuracy in Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley's statement of the 
circumstances under which the first 
peerage was given. Colonel Berkeley 
was made Lord Segrave before the 
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passing of the Reform Act, and not, 
as would be inferred from the following 
passage, after the election of the first 
Reformed Parliament of 1832, when 
three Berkeleys entered the House of 
Commons for Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
and West Gloucestershire :— 


“Colonel Berkeley having come to an age 
when the life of a strolling player and the 
exhibition of his fine figure in gorgeous attire 
upon the stage had no longer any attractions 
for him, by way of amusement, and, as he said, 
to astonish the Tories, resolved to work himself 
up to the creation of a peerage, his illegitimacy 
having been definitively settled. Towards the 
attainment of this object of ambition he had 
no assistance to look to from any of the power- 
ful houses, he having no friends in the higher 
ranks of society. His hopes were based on 
the cupidity of the Whig Government, on their 
thirst for the maintenance of place and power 
at any cost, and on his possession of immense 
but usurped wealth. His wealth, the influence 
of his wide possessions, and the sway attendant 
on the castle towers as they looked over the 
fertile acres of the rich vale of Berkeley, that 
had maintained them for so many centuries, 
from the Severn to the Hills, in all their 
ancient feudalism, and the willingness of the 
Whig Government to barter rank for support 
in Parliament, formed a strong foundation for 
success. Unless, however, these means were 
skilfully brought to bear, and carried out in a 
popular way, so that the political support that 
was afforded seemed to come from the people, 
the Government would have been put in a 
difficulty as to the creation of rank, and the 
expenditure of money would go for nothing. 

**Tt was therefore Colonel Berkeley’s object 
to select one of his brothers to take the first 
step in political arrangement, who was popular 
in and around the castle, and well received by 
all the best residents. 

“From the life Colonel Berkeley led, he 
was coldly regarded, not only in society gene- 
rally, but by all the county families; therefore, 
in his new ambition of purchasing a barony 
through political support to the Liberal Go- 
vernment, it became necessary that he should 
indeed adopt an acceptable local leader. He 
therefore put me forward to propose my friend 
Hanbury Tracy (the late ta Sudeley) for 
Tewkesbury, and tke then Henry Moreton 
(the late Lord Ducie) for the county, prior to 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Tracy was 
rejected, but Moreton was accepted at my 
hands ; I was not then aware that he did this, 
intending that I should take a decided lead. 
My two first public speeches were from the 
respective hustings I have named. 

“Tt was in the year 1832 that a letter came 
to me at Harrold Hall from Colonel Berkeley, 
in which he asked me to come forward at the 
next dissolution of Parliament for the western 
division of Gloucestershire, the county having 


been divided since the Reform Bill, for the 

assing of which measure, I had, as I said 
before, proposed Henry Moreton. To this 
proposal I had several objections. In the first 
place, it would break in on my home, its 
retirement, and my amusements ; and, in the 
second, occasion me such an increased expen- 
diture as would at once force me to discontinue 
my hounds. ‘True, Berkeley Castle and 
Berkeley House in London could entertain 
me; but under Colonel Berkeley’s domestic 
arrangements I could only go alone to the 
Castle, and, as the London house was my 
mother’s, who was then living, I could not 
bring Mrs. Berkeley there with an establish- 
ment of my own ; and of course I should have 
to saddle myself with the cost of a house, or 
apartments at some expensive hotel. 

“‘T did not at first state these objections ; I 
contented myself with a desire that Colonel 
Berkeley would apply to one of my brothers, 
not situated like myself, or who might not 
object to entering on public life. 

“The answer to this from Colonel Berkeley 
was that, if I refused, 1 should upset all his 
arrangements, and his chance of a peerage, 
promised him under certain circumstances by 
the Liberal Government, for the western 
division of the county would accept at his 
hands only myself, but that, if I would come 
forward, success was perfectly certain. He 
also induced my mother to write to me, to 
implore that I would no longer refuse. 

“Everybody Colonel Berkeley could move 
urged me to consent to the change ; at last, 
and on a guarantee being given me for the 
costs attendant on my election and public 
yosition, and for an annual allowance, while I 

ad a seat in Parliament, for the lease of a 
house in London to which I could bring Mrs. 
Berkeley, I consented, though with extreme 
reluctance, to come forward for the western 
division. He then sent mea list of persuns 
for me to write to for their political interest 
and support; and, in full reliance on his 
written promise as to what he would do to 
enable me to bear the cost of my public 
position, having taken the thing in hand, I 
entered into it heart and soul. I not only 
looked to the interests of my own seat, but 
did all in my power to serve the interests of 
my younger brother, Mr. Craven Berkeley, for 
a seat for Cheltenham, and to secure the city 
of Gloucester to Captain Berkeley, who had 
previously represented it.” 


It has been already pointed out that 
Colonel Berkeley had been made a peer 
several months before the passing of the 
Reform Act. Mr. Grantley Berkeley says 
that, in a letter written to him in 1832, 
his brother referred to his chance of a 
peerage, promised him under certain 
circumstances by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Grantley Berkeley, trusting 
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to memory, may have fallen into some 
confusion of words or dates ; but, as he 
has distinctly referred to a letter from his 
brother, speaking of the promise of a 
peerage in return for election in- 
fluence, he should vindicate the sub- 
stantial accuracy of this statement. It 
must also be borne in mind that he 
who inveighs against the cupidity and 
unscrupulousness of the Whigs, and 
depicts Colonel Berkeley’s unworthiness, 
was for fifteen years a follower of the 
Whig party in the House of Commons, 
sitting there by his brother’s favour and 
influence. Mr. Grantley Berkeley has 
turned Queen’s evidence, and must not 
expect more hgnour than generally waits 
on such witnesses. 

The elevation of Lord Segrave to the 
earldom of Fitzhardinge, in 1841, is 
thus described without chronological 
error :— 

“ Another general election was not far off, 
and, before it took place, I found that Lord 
Segrave had made a bargain with the Whig 
Government that, if he returned four of his 
brothers to Parliament instead of three, all 
in support of what was termed the Liberal 
opinions, they were to promote him again, 
creating him earl. It was as much a matter 
of engagement or a cae of barter as any 
mercantile transaction couid be. Lord Segrave 
did return four of his brothers for the western 
division of the county, the city of Bristol, the 
city of Gloucester, and the town of Chelten- 
ham, and was immediately created Earl 
Fitzhardinge.” 

Lord Segrave had received, in 1836, 
from Lord Melbourne’s Government, the 
high and honourable appointment of 
Lord Lieutenant of Gloucestershire. 

There is no need of an overt bargain 
to make out that Earl Fitzhardinge’s 
heap of honours was the quid pro quo of 
political influence. This is a recognised 
and defended part and parcel of our 
system of government. Peerages, and 
promotions in the peerage, garters and 
thistles, appointments and dignities in 
Church and State for relatives and 
friends, are the recognised rewards of 
the greater units of our political system ; 
and the prevalence of this principle of 
compensation among the aristocrats of 
politics makes it impossible with con- 
sistency to deprive electors in consti- 


tuencies of the benefits of patronage, 
and is even a serious embarrassment for 
severe dealing with ten-pound house- 
holders who take ten-pound notes for 
their votes. Let it not be supposed 
that Lord Grey’s and Lord Melbourne’s 
favours to Colonel Berkeley have no 
parallel in the acts of decorous Con- 
servative premiers.. It would be im- 
possible for the warmest friend of Sir 
Robert Peel’s reputation to defend, other- 
wise than by the customs of parlia- 
mentary government and the expediency 
of giving honours where there is parlia- 
mentary influence, his early selection of 
the Marquis of Hertford for the Garter, 
—that historic prize which fashion ren- 
ders the prime object of ambition for the 
best and highest of our nobles, and which 
even veteran statesmen deem an honour. 
Lord Grey, in an elaborate work, of which 
he has just produced a second edition, 
has maintained that what he does not 
shrink from calling corruption is inse- 
parable from our system of parliamentary 
government. Can Lord Grey be right 
in this opinion of the necessity of corrupt 
influences? We hope and believe not. 
“Parliamentary government,” says Lord 
Grey, “derives its whole force and 
power of action from the exercise of an 
influence which is at least very much 
akin to corruption.” And again the 
noble author writes: “A tendency to 
encourage corruption, and especially that 
kind of corruption which consists in the 
misuse of patronage, must be regarded 
as inherent in the system of parlia- 
mentary government.” The late Mr. 
John Austin, in a very remarkable essay 
on the first edition of Lord Grey’s book, 
gave the highest praise to the book in 
general, but declared his dissent from 
this particular opinion. Mr, Austin 
contended that Lord Grey had in this 
instance narrowed his view too much to 
what has been and what is in English 
government, and, disregarding even the 
great improvement which has taken 
place in the present century, thought 
too little of what might be and what 
will be. The great jurist had faith in 
the diffusion of political knowledge and 
the progress of political morality. ‘There 
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is reason to hope,” said Mr. Austin, “if 
the present constitution of Parliament 
should not be changed for the worse, 
that the improving political knowledge 
and political morality of the public will 
gradually reduce the corruption prac- 
tised by the Government to a compara- 
tively insignificant amount, partly by 
restraining the Government when in- 
clined to abuse its powers, and partly 
by supporting it when using them 
honestly and wisely. Lord Grey him- 
self admits, in many passages of his 
essay, that a great amelioration has thus 
been brought about; and this admission 
conflicts with the supposition that cor- 
ruption is necessarily inherent in our 
system of parliamentary government. 
The Federal Republic of Switzerland 
presents an example of a parliamentary 
government, based on a very widely 
diffused suffrage and a very widely 
diffused education, in which wise and 
patriotic rulers are almost invariably 
chosen and toil for salaries too small to 
excite cupidity, which gives no tempta- 
tions of rank or patronage for ambition, 
and in which the ingredient of corruption 
is an infinitesimal quantity. 

Some curious revelations were not 
long since made, in the Times newspaper, 
of incidents connected with the passing 
of the Reform Bill. The political Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at that time was 
Mr. Ellice, who lately died in the fulness 
of years, and whose death elicited from 
all quarters tributes of sympathy and 


kindness. Mr. Ellice, as Lord Grey’s chief 


counsellor and agent in the distribution 
of government patronage while the great 
battle of the Reform Bill was being 
fought, filled, in a most trying time, a 
post opening to the holder’s view much 
human weakness, meanness, and base- 
ness, and yet he retained an amiable be- 
lief in human goodness, On the occasion 
of Mr. Ellice’s death, in the autumn of 
1863, there appeared in the 7imes news- 
paper one of those able biographical 
sketches which it is in the habit of ex- 
tempurising for the eminent deceased ; 
and this biography contained two notice- 
able statements. First, it was said, 
“Mr. Ellice had the credit of the princi- 
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pal agency in the liberal addition Lord 
Grey, by consent of William IV., made 
to the grades and number of the peerage 
after the Reform Bill became law; some 
of these titles were notoriously compen- 
sations for the sacrifice of disfranchised 
rotten boroughs.” The second state- 
ment is even more remarkable,—“ It is 
well known to his intimate friends that 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury inflicted 
on him a heavy loss, as he preferred to 
keep promises he had made in 1831-2, 
which the party funds could not clear.” 
What were these promises? Promises 
of pecuniary compensation for disfran- 
chised rotten boroughs, or of pecuniary 
aid for elections ? 

But to return to Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley:—The promised annual allowance for 
which he had stipulated when he en- 
tered Parliament, in 1832, soon failed 
him ; and we have here another distinct 
reference to correspondence mentioning 
promise or expectation of a peerage :-— 


“When the second year of my public posi- 
tion had come nearly to an end, I found that 
the promised 250/. a year had not for this, the 
second year, been paid into my banker’s ; so I 
wrote to Lord Segrave to tell him that it was 
due. From him I received a letter in reply, 
unintelligible in some respects to me, saying, 
‘If faith in regard to money matters has not 
been kept with you, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is the greatest breach of honesty 
I ever knew. You distinctly declined to come 
forward into public life unless you had an 
increase of income, and I shall write to my 
mother to tell her so.’ On receiving this 
strange letter, as 1 had never any communi- 
cation with my mother on the matter, I at 
once wrote to Lord Segrave, and told him so, 
adding that -I came forward at his wish, and to 
get him made a peer, and that I distinctl 
stated my disinclination to public life, as well 
as the terms that were absolutely necessary to 
enable me to meet the increased expenses, so 
that I should hold him to the terms agreed 
upon in his letter.” 


Lord Segrave, however, according to 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, required the 
mother to pay the allowance, and threat- 
ened if she did not, to stop the amount 
out of an allowance he made to his 
uncle, her brother. The countess ap- 
pealed to Grantley, who then again 
wrote to Lord Segrave :— 
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“On receiving this letter from my mother, 
and without waiting for his reply to my 
former note, I wrote to Lord Segrave, ex- 

ressing my astonishment at the treatment I 
iad met with, and telling him that in this 
transaction I should look to no one but himself, 
as I declined to be indebted to my mother. I 
should therefore expect that he would pay me 
the whole of the arrears that might accrue, 
while in Parliament, during my mother’s life, 
when at her death her jointure reverted to 
his hands. To this he merely answered, 
‘ Very well.’ ” 


But the end was not ‘‘ very well.” 
For fourteen years Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
struggled on, serving the nation as 
member for West Gloucestershire, with- 
out the 250/. a year which his brother 
had promised, him at the outset for 
meeting the additional expenses of his 
parliamentary life. When the Countess 
of Berkeley died there were fourteen 
years’ arrears, and Earl Fitzhardinge re- 
fused to pay them. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley reminded him of his word 
and his letters; the reply was that, if 
Grantley went to law, the earl would 
plead the Statute of Limitations. 

But this is not the worst. It was the 
beginning of a sad end. Some time 
before the general election of 1847, 
Earl Fitzhardinge sign ‘fied to his brother 
Grantley that he was to “quit the 
representation of the county.” Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley asked why, and was 
answered that he was getting very un- 
popular, and that to return him again 
would be impossible ; and, further, that 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s “ funds for political 
“ purposes were exhausted, and that he 
“ had no reason now for keeping up his 
** political power.” Another expostu- 
lation produced from Lord Fitzhardinge 
the following reply :— 

‘* You have become so unpopular, and have 
so much abused and misdirected the govern- 
ment patronage that has come under your gift, 
applying it to private purposes, that it would 
be impossible to return you to Parliament.” 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley's subsequent 
return, in the teeth of Lord Fitzhardinge’s 
most violent opposition, proved the in- 
justice of this allegation. The extreme 
animosity now conceived by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge against the brother who had 
sat for fifteen years as his nominee, and 


who refused to quit the representation 
of West Gloucestershire on his dictation, 
may be judged from the following ac- 
count, which must be authentic, of a 
letter to Mr. Henry Berkeley, the 
member for Bristol, by a friend of Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s, “ Mr. Joseph Watts, or 
*“<*Old Joe Watts,’ as I had always 
‘* heard him called on his visits to the 


? 


“ castle” :— 


“‘ This communication was not addressed to 
me, but at me through my brother Henry, 
and a faithful copy of it, if not the original, 
is in my possession now. The purport of it 
was that Mr. Henry Berkeley was privately to 
assure me that Lord Fitzhardinge had ex- 
pressed to Mr. Watts a resolution to beggar 
me and blast my reputation—to crush me, 
in fact, in power and station, goods and body, 
if I did not under his charges silently retire 
from the representation.” 


Subsequent events proved that the 
threat was not an idle one. The public 
will always side with the weaker party 
struggling against unscrupulous tyranny ; 
and Lord Fitzhardinge effectually put 
himselfin the wrong with public opinion, 
and surrounded his brother with sym- 
pathy and compassion. It is enough to 
mention that Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
was summoned to the Middlesex County 


Court by Lord Fitzhardinge’s house- 


keeper, in Spring Gardens, for about 
twenty pounds, for breakfasts and firing 
supplied to him while a guest in Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s London house. 


“The husband of this woman had lived as 
butler with my mother, and there was some 
delay in the proceedings, because the old man 
stoutly refused to let the demand appear in 
his name. This was thought so disgraceful 
to Lord Fitzhardinge that a number of his 
former friends and mine oan me to pay the 
money rather than let the affair come to trial ; 
and, though [ told them all that I well knew 
it was not the last persecution to which I was 
doomed, still, at their request, I consented, 
and paid the claim.” 


With such proceedings as this it is 
not wonderful that “the pot boiled 
over” in West Gloucestershire. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s account of the elec- 
tion, ending in his return, and Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s discomfiture, is very in- 
teresting, and about the best-written 
part of his two volumes. 
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** The time of the election for the western 
division approached, and I received numerous 
letters from what might be called the indus- 
trious classes, begging me to come down and 
show myself in the vale of Berkeley, assuring 
me, in their homely way, that if I had lost my 
room in the castle, I had fifty rooms of my own 
in its place, for they had all set apart in their 
cottages or houses their best chamber, and 
had newly done it up as Mr. Grantley’s room. 
From the tenants under the castle, too, and 
the members of my squadron of yeomanry, I 
also received the most hearty and generous 
assurances of devoted attachment and support, 
telling me not to fear any consequences to 
them, for Lord Fitzhardinge dare not turn 
them all out of their farms, and that they 
were unanimous in their feelings of goodwill 
to me. 

“Notwithstanding these and many such 
assurances of my popularity, I hesitated to 
trust myself to a contested election, without a 
sixpence that I could spare to pay my way ; 
on I also did not think it generous on my 

to embroil the tenantry with their land- 
ords—Lord Fitzhardinge and Lord Ducie—in 
a contest, unless I felt sure that there was 
every chance of my being successful. 

* At last the following laconic epistle from 
a deax old friend of mine, who kept an inn in 
Thornbury, determined me to throw myself on 
the county :— 


“¢Mr. Grantley.—Dear Sir,—Come down 
among us; we only want you as our leader ; 
the pot’s boiling over, and we can win.’ 

‘* My reply was almost as brief. It promised 
that at a given hour, on a certain day, I would, 
mounted on my well-known white charger, 
Beacon, present myself to my friends at the 
inn at Alistonship, and ride through the 
division of the county. 

“My horse having preceded me, I came 
vid Bristol, and, on arriving at the inn, was 
greeted by an immense assemblage of people 
with a band and banners. It was a curious 
sight to a reflective mind, for I cannot call 
to my recollection that there was a large 
proprietor present, though there were a vast 
number of their tenants, and thousands of 
labouring men, women, and children—the 
latter lining the banks on either side the road 
all the way into Thornbury. When we had 
formed into procession, there was a shout 
from the immense throng to me for colours. 
*Colours! I have none!’ I cried; ‘I can’t 
afford to buy them ; but I need none better 
than those of our vale. The oak-sprig, then, 
to your hats and breasts!’ No sooner said 
than done ; there was a general rush at the 
hedges and boughs of the oak trees, and, in 
a short time, like ‘the wood of Dunsinane,’ a 
forest moved in the direction of the town and 
castle of Thornbury, my dear old horse occa- 
sioning much laughter among my adherents, 
by pulling off the hats within his reach, in 
snatching at the leaves they bore. Immense 
arches of flowers, and every imaginable design, 
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spanned the road at the entrance of the town, 
and decked the houses,. and I found myself 
anything but alone and unfriended, for it was 
as if a whole county had gathered together to 
give me a hearty welcome.” 


The opponent selected by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge to oust his brother was Mr, 
Grenville Berkeley, a cousin. On the 
first day of polling, Mr. Grantley Berke- 


o 


ley attended at the polling-booth, at 
Berkeley, right under the castle. 


“T had been present at the polling booth at 
Berkeley on the first day of the election, and 
so terrified were my friends at what they called 
‘bearding the lion in his den,’ none of them 
liked to go there; I had to remove a large 
board stuck up in front of the place where the 
votes were taken, telling the people to vote 
for Grenville Berkeley. I could not help 
noticing the sorrowful glances of old tenants 
and servants, when they replied to the question, 
‘For whom do you come to vote ?’—‘ Grenville 
Berkeley.’ I had seen the old butler, William 
Reynolds, who had known me from the earliest 
hours of childhood, and who had married my 
kind nurse, give a plumper against me, and 
then burst into tears. t had then given him 
my arm, and walked with him through the 
silent and respectful crowd to his own house- 
door, for he was at that time retired from 
service. Then I received from him the assur- 
ance that so much pain had the vote he had 
just been forced to give occasioned him that, 
if it pleased God to spare his life for another 
election, and I needed it, he would give me a 
soy in spite of anybody, to wipe out the 
error he had committed. He lived to fulfil his 
promise.” 


This is a touching incident well told ; 
and so is the account of the news of the 
final triumph :— 


**T shall never forget the calm, still, hot 
summers night of the Saturday when the 
election had concluded, and the numbers were 
being summed up. I ‘was staying with my 
good, kind old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bromedge, 
near Stone, in the vale of Berkeley, and within 
hearing too of the Berkeley Church bells. 
We knew that about this time we might 
expect to hear the news, and were all lis- 
tening for an indication from some church or 
other of the sound of rejoicing bells. Though 
we had heard nothing, Mrs. Bromed e’s maid- 
servant presently rushed from the lawn into 
the house, and, exclaimed, ‘The Berkeley 
bells!’ We knew that they would ring only 
on my defeat. On hearing this, we all hurried 
out, but no Berkeley bells could be heard. All 
at once, in the midnight air, a signal bell 
sounded in the steeple at Stone, and then the 
same all round us; then, as if simulta- 
neously, far and near, there came a chime of 
joyful triumphs, and all knew that I had 
won. 
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Mr. Grantley Berkeley had a majority 
over his cousin-opponent, Lord Fitz- 
hardinge’s new candidate, of 621; but, 
though he was thus triumphantly re- 
turned, his troubles were not yet ended. 
When attending at the hustings for the 
official declaration of the poll, he was 
served with a demand to declare his 
qualification. This was followed by a 
petition against the return for want of 
qualification. The petition. ultimately 
failed, 2 Committee of the House of 
Commons deciding that Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley was duly qualified ; and this 
last fruitless effort of vindictiveness 
was especially discreditable to Lord 
Fitzhardingeyas Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
had sat as his nominee for fifteen years 
with the same qualification which he 
now disputed, and the earl endeavoured 
to use his position and opportunities of 
knowledge, as trustee of his brother’s 
marriage-settlement, to his brother's 
prejudice. In the time which has 
passed since this bitter contest of 1847, 
several changes have taken place, and 
among them the abolition of the pro- 
perty qualification for members, and the 
limitation of polling in counties to one 
day. The parliamenta.y reformer’s hand 
has also since extinguished the old insti- 
tution of chairing, thus doing away with 
much foolish expense and mischievous 
incitement to drunkenness and rioting. 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley had a triumphant 
chairing procession—not free, however, 
from personal dangers, as he boldly ap- 
proached the Castle of Berkeley. The 
danger surmounted, a triumphant re- 
ception awaited him in the town of 
Berkeley. 

** At the entrance of the town I was met by 
its entire population. The men were kindly 
laughing spectators at their doors, taking no 
part in the procession—for they felt they dared 
not do so—but all their mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, and children, thronged out to join 
me, carrying oak boughs, and shouting all 
sorts of congratulations. We promenaded the 
town ; my supporters asked if they might lead 
on up to the outer lodge of the castle ; so, 
still smarting under the attack that had just 
been made upon my friends, I replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly, and give three cheers at the gate 
itself.’ 


“This was the first time in the whole 
course of my life that I had ever ascended 
that well-known hill under any other feeling 


than that of veneration and affection, and I 
could not help the tears rolling down my face 
as I heard the roar of voices ; for, standing 
still, all the men joined in it, cheering for me, 
and execrating the conduct of an elder who, 
apart from his attempted and _ ill-advised 
oppressions, still stood to me in the light of 
a brother. 

“It was here, as we halted close to the 
entrance of the churchyard, that Harry Ayris, 
the present Lord Fitzhardinge’s huntsman, 
suddenly appeared from behind the tombstone 
of a predecessor in the field, and, hat in 
hand, gave the view-holloa I had so often 
delighted in, and a cheer for me; this, know- 
ing, as his hearers did, that perhaps his place 
depended on the act, electrified them all. 
It was reported to his master by some spy; but 
Harry was too good a huntsman and too 
necessary a servant to be dismissed ; so, after 
a jobation, he maintained, and maintains still 
his place at the head of those splendid 
hounds.” 

Such passages as this of the hunts- 
man, and the formerly quoted one of the 
old butler, are redeeming bits in a book 
which, though capable of being turned 
to very useful account, cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly creditable. They snatch 
from us occasional sympathy with the 
author. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley was elected 
by the independent enthusiasm of a 
county constituency, in opposition to 
three powerful noblemen, whose wishes 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have obtained easy acquiescence— Earl 
Fitzhardinge (the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county,) the Earl of Ducie, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. The first two noble- 
men were Whigs, the last a Conservative. 
The victorious member thus nailed his 
three great opponents in a speech to his 
constituents made in the first excitement 
of victory :— 

“ The +o pen agency and free-will of 
the people had defeated the schemes of three 
sowerful peers, and triumphed over their 

ictation. He said three peers, for it was no 
use to deny that the Duke of Beaufort did not 
direct bis tenantry to vote — him, for he 
had seen the order that had been given, and 
therefore he knew he did. As to Lord Ducie, 
he dared no more tell him that he did not 
exercise his power in coercing his tenant 
than he dared attempt to fly. As to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, they all knew what he had done. 
He desired his brother, Augustus Berkeley, 
whom he had not asked to his castle for 
fourteen years, to vote for his nominee, and 
attempted to intimidate Henry Berkeley, 
the member for Bristol, to do the same ; but, 
with his full consent, his brother Henry 
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remained neutral, in order to please his Bristol 
friends, who were afraid that, if he offended the 
castle, they should get no more funds thence 
for future contests. At Coleford, where the 
cowardly outrage was committed, as well as in 
Newnham, port, sherry, cider, and beer were 
so sulieaty tamed about in cans, that he had 
seen not only men, but children, lying by the 
wayside in the gutters in a state of drunken 
helplessness.” 


In another part of the book Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley says that on this oc- 
casion his brother Henry had very little 
assistance from Lord Fitzhardinge for 
his election at Bristol. He estimates, 
perhaps with exaggeration, the total 
expense for Lord Fitzhardinge of his 
unsuccessful effort in West Gloucester- 
shire at thirty thousand pounds; while 
the expenses on Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s 
side, which were subscribed for by his 
supporters, are said by him to have been 
under eighteen hundred pounds. 

One separate means of coercion used 
by Lord Fitzhardinge, as unsuccessfully 
as all the rest, yet remains to be told, 
and is thus related by Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley :-— 


** From the time that I came forward at his 
request in 1831-2, Lord Fitzhardinge had put 
my name down to all subscription lists and 
clubs that he pleased ; he asked my permission 
to do so nie the promise that for every 
expense so incurred 5 would be answerable. 
I also, at his request, commanded his squadron 
of yeomanry on the same understanding. For 
some time, however, and evidently with the 
design of crushing me, he had left accounts in 
arrear, all standing in my name, while at the 
same time the receipts for part payments were 
in his hands. 

‘* Soon after he had ordered me to give up 
the representation of the division, he desired 
me to quit the yeomanry, again giving out 
that it was my personal unpopularity that 
necessitated my retirement. That falsehood 
having been sufficiently exposed, I refused to 
obey, every man of the squadron swearing to 
stand by me, their captain. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant once more heal himself in an awkward 
fix, but he ventured to send his agent, Mr. 
Joyner Ellis, to the non-commissioned officers 
of the squadron, some of whom were his 
powerful tenants, with a sort of round-robin, 
to which he thus desired them to put their 
names, stating in writing that they wished to 
retire from the troop because they did not like 
me, their commanding officer, I had become so 
overbearing and unpopular—or words to that 
effect. Mr. Ellis called some of the non- 
commissioned officers together, set this docu- 
ment before them, and ordered them to 
attach their names ; when Sergeant Jones, of 
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Willis’s Elm, as spokesman for himself and 
his comrades, held out his right arm, and 
said, ‘There, Mr. Ellis ; I’d sooner chop that 
off than set my name to such a lie.’ 

‘*This attempt, therefore, failed; still he 
went on, and caused the same agent to let his 
tenants know that those who retained their 
service under me would inevitably lose their 
farms. This menace brought me and my men 
together. I was far from desirous that they 
should act to their own disadvantage, but they 
were ready to dare everything rather than fail 
mein myneed. We came toa resolution that 
all who feared to lose their farms should resign 
with my leave, but not until they had procured 
a friend to fill their saddles, while the more 
opulent tenants, who did not care for threats, 
were to continue to serve. After the election 
had terminated, I informed them that I should 
decline to serve in the yeomanry any longer, 
and suggested that we might retire together. 
This arrangement was carried out to the full. 

‘*Lord Fitzhardinge felt himself foiled, for 
my drills were attended by my usual number 
of men, and he saw that, unless by some still 
more desperate move, he could not prevent the 
usual muster under me for permanent duty in 
Stokes Croft, at Bristol. On this he went to 
the colonel of the regiment, the Duke of 
Beaufort... . The upshot of it was that, 
after close communication with Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, I received an order from the duke 
to pay up years of arrears of my mess-bills and 
troop expenses, all of which Lord Fitzhardinge 
had undertaken to pay, and of which I had 
previously known nothing, and that, unless I 
immediately did so, I was not to attend the 
muster of the regiment. 

“These were hard lines to me. I did not 
know that anything was owing on my account, 
and upon inquiry I found that there was an 
arrear of a considerable sum. My finances 
had so rapidly diminished that, like ‘ Walter, 
surnamed the Penniless,’ in the Crusades, I 
knew myself to be a good general, and to have 
a large following, but I had not of my own a 
‘stiver to pay my troops.’ A friend started 
up, a Mr. p, Bow who offered to advance me 
some money on a note of hand. He did so; 
and, paying the arrears thus purposely left to 
assist in my ruin, I laughed in the face of 
Duke and Lord-Lieutenant, and marched to 
Bristol with my squadron for the muster of the 
regiment. 

‘“My way to the parade lay through 
Thornbury, and the town turned out to 
welcome the squadron as it passed ; to the 
compliment so conveyed of course I carried 
swords ; and, placing themselves by my side at 
the head of the squadron, Mr. Townsend, the 
Vicar of Thornbury, and his two daughters, 
rode with me some miles on my way. Along 
the fourteen miles of road, and at Bristol, a 
welcome to the ‘‘ Berkeley squadron” was 
hung out from many a window, and I was 
considerably amused at seeing my commander, 
the to me hostile duke, studying their devices 
as they waved above his head. 
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“ As soon as the duty was over, I broke my 
sword, when I for the last time dismissed my 
men, across the pommel of my saddle, much 
to my old charger’s astonishment, and told 
them that I would never again serve under 
any man who had lent himself, as the duke 
had done, to acts of undeserved oppression. 
Thus ended my yeomanry service.” 


Soon after the assembling of the new 
parliament, a petition signed by a 
number of electors was presented to the 
House of Commons, praying for inquiry 
into the conduct of Earl Fitzhardinge, a 
peer and the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County, with reference to the West 
Gloucestershire election; and on De- 
cember 14th, 1847, Mr. Wakley moved 
for the appowatment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into and report upon 
the allegations of the petition. The 
petition contained many serious charges, 
and was sufficiently specific. The co- 
ercion by Lord Fitzhardinge of his 
tenants, to make them resign their ser- 
vice in the yeomanry under his brother, 
was charged in the petition. It was 
alleged that he had on two occasions 
offered large sums of money to Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley to induce him to 
withdraw from the contest. The peti- 
tion stated that “TFarl Fitzhardinge, 
“ during and about the time of the said 
“ election, paid, or caused to be paid, 
“ large sums of money for the purchase 
“ of votes, and for treating voters, and 
“for the instigation of violence, by 
“which an extensive and organized 
“‘ system of personal violence, gross im- 
“ morality, bribery, corruption, and in- 
“ timidation was carried on at the said 
* election.” Such were the statements 
of the petition; and the incidents of 
the contest and the election were noto- 
rious, having for a period of many 
months engaged the attention of the 
public. It would have been expected 
that the House of Commons would be 
impatiently eager to investigate the 
charges against Lord Fitzhardinge, for 
there are orders of the House of Com- 
mons, formally renewed at the beginning 
of every session, that a peer cannot 
even vote in an election, and that “it 
“is a high infringement of the liberties 
“ and privileges of the Commons of the 
“United Kingdom for any Lord of 
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“ Parliament, &c. to concern himself in 
“the election of members to serve for 
“the Commons in Parliament, or for 
“ any lord-lieutenant or governor of any 
“ county to avail himself of any autho- 
“rity derived from his commission to 
influence the election of any member 
to serve in the Commons in Parlia- 
“ment.” Here the accused was lord- 
lieutenant as well as peer. It is 
impossible to read the speeches of the 
Attorney-General (Sir J. Jervis, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas), Lord John Russell, who was 
Prime Minister, and Sir George Grey, 
the Home Secretary, in the debate on 
Mr. Wakley’s motion, without perceiving 
that there was a desire to avoid the 
inquiry and screen Lord Fitzhardinge. 
But the impetuous zeal of Sir F. Thesiger 
on the Opposition benches for purity 
and freedom of election obliged the 
Government to make some concession ; 
and Sir George Grey, after taking a few 
days to consider, proposed to refer the 
petition to the “Committee of Privi- 
leges,” instead of to a Select Committee, 
as had been proposed by Mr. Wakley. 
The Committee of Privileges had long 
since ceased to be a practical institution ; 
it was a mere tradition and name. But 
ingenuity conveniently discovered that 
similar complaints had in bygone times 
been referred to the Committee of 
Privileges; and so a Committee of 
Privileges was constituted, in accord- 
ance with ancient practice, by the ap- 
pointment of a certain number of 
members by name, with the wholesale 
addition of every “gentleman of the 
long robe” having a seat in the House. 
Here, then, was aCommittee of uncertain 
and indefinite number, and swamped 
with lawyers. The result was, as might 
have been foreseen, and as was probably 
desired. The accused got off by a tech- 
nical mode of procedure. Instead of 
proceeding to hear all evidence that was 
forthcoming in support of the allegations 
of the petition, the Committee required 
the accusers to specify Lord Fitzhardinge’s 
acts of interference as a peer, and by 
authority derived from his commission 
as lord-lieutenant. The inquiry fell to 
the ground. A Select Committee of the 
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House of Commons would probably 
have treated the matter very differently. 

There probably came into play, to save 
Lord Fitzhardinge on this occasion, that 
community of interest and reciprocity 
of service between a government and 
an influential parliamentary supporter 
which enters so largely in the working 
of our political system. The Govern- 
ment of that day tried to protect Lord 
Fitzhardinge against inquiry, just as a 
government of which Sir F. Thesiger, 
now Lord Chelmsford, would be a 
member, would endeavour to save one 
of its parliamentary supporters. Reason- 
ably, too, it may have influenced the 
disinclination to pursue Lord Fitz- 
hardinge with a parliamentary inquiry, 
that the political scandal had grown out 
of a family brawl. 

In the debate on Mr. Wakley’s mo- 
tion, Admiral Berkeley, the present 
Lord Fitzhardinge, stated for and from 
his accused brother, that “it was the 
“ foulest falsehood that ever disgraced 
“ any set of men, when it was asserted 
“that he had induced any of his 
“tenantry to retire from the corps of 
“which his brother was captain; and 
“ that he had not in any way interfered 
“ with respect to the election.” 

It is fair to Mr. Grantley Berkeley to 
produce the reply which he made on the 
moment to this contradiction, and which 
is recorded in “Hansard.” It was not 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s fault that he had 
no opportunity of proving his statement 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

“T feel it only necessary to say that I 
happen to be the captain of the corps which 
has been alice and I can assure the 
House of the truth of the interference. I 
have in my possession the letters of the 
tenantry serving in my corps, telling me that 
they would not have left me had they not been 
coerced to do so by their landlord. If the 
committee is granted, I can produce these 
letters in support of my assertion. When I 
returned the causten-ooll of my corps to the 
War Office, I represented the fact under the 
printed heading for observations, why so many 
of my best men had suddenly deserted my corps, 
as I thought it might appear owing to some 
error in my own conduct ; and I then stated 
that they had left me through the coercion of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. I was not 
aes to send that muster-roll to the War 

ce with those words in it ; and_ therefore, 


in obedience to my commanding officer, after 
having consulted a gallant officer, a friend of 
mine, in this House, I erased the words having 
first inquired how I was to report the fact why 
so many men had left my corps. I can assure 
the House that these men were compelled to 
leave it through the interference of their 
landlord.” 

The scandalous history of the West 
Gloucestershire election of 1847, and 
the other incidental revelations in Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s book of delicate 
relations between the Lord of Berkeley 
Castle and the cities of Bristol, Glou- 
cester, and Cheltenham, are lessons 
which should not be thrown away by 
those who desire to effect a real purifi- 
cation of the English system of repre- 
sentative government. The expediency, 
justice, and even practicability of ex- 
cluding peers from influence in elections 
for the House of Commons, may be 
fairly disputed. The sessional order 
against any peer’s “concerning himself” 
in elections is, and perhaps had better 
be, inoperative. In the last session of 
Parliament a nobleman, who cannot be 
suspected of revolutionary tendencies, 
broadly stated—what has indeed been 
stated over and over again, and is no- 
torious, but what comes with peculiar 
effect from such a quarter—that the re- 
presentation of counties was chiefly in 
the hands of peers. It was on the 
occasion of Mr. Locke King’s motion, 
he introducing his often rejected Bill for 
a ten-pound county franchise, that Lord 

tobert Montagu expressed himself as 
follows :— 

“ His own great objection to the Bill was, 
that it was founded on adelusion. It assumed 
that the representation of the country was a 
real thing. This was a hallucination. The 
fact was, that the representation of the counties 
was in the hands of large landowners. It was 
chiefly in the hands of the peers.” 


Many boroughs, also, exemplify an 
over-ruling or marked influence of peers. 
The influence of the peerage in elec- 
tions is inseparably associated with 
political power to peers, and a large 
share for the aristocracy of Government 
patronage ; and the problem to be solved 
is, how to separate the legitimate in- 
fluences of rank and property from 
abuses of wealth and power, and save 
the aristocratic element of our State 
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from the injurious effects of borough- 
mongering malpractices and political 
jobbery. 

Mr. Henry Berkeley, the member for 
Bristol, who has worn for many years 
the ballot-mantle of Mr. Grote, and 
annually delivers a clever and amusing 
speech on the iniquities of bribers and 
intimidators, has excluded the Berkeley 
examples from his catalogues. That is 
not surprising. His brother Grantiey 
supplies the omission. The many public 
admirers of the present parliamentary 
apostle of the Ballot will read with 
interest some of the notices in this 
volume of Mr. Henry Berkeley’s younger 
days. He was, it appears, “ before his 
severe illness, of his weight, the best 
amateur boxer in the kingdom,” and, 
when only sixteen, “went to the Fives 
Court, under the special introduction of 
the late Mr. Berkeley Craven and Colonel 
Berkeley, and with the trial gloves 
on, set to, and had a great deal the best 
of it, with one of the well-known pu- 
gilists of the day, Caleb Baldwin.” It 
is further related that the member for 
Bristol never went to bed, in his youthful 
days, without suspending the clothes- 
bag, full of linen, to: nail, and hitting 
at it, right and left, by way of practice, 
for half an hour together. “The child 
is father of the man,” and the youthful 
pugilist who tried his prentice hand in 
punishing dirty-clothes bags has ripened 
into the hard hitter of the House of 
Commons against the foul practices of 
intimidation and corruption. 

P.S.—Since the above article was in 
type, we have seen a small pamphlet, 
which is a Reply to some passages of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s book by his 
four surviving brothers. The passages 
replied to exclusively relate to the con- 
duct of their parents and the question 
of the legitimacy of the elder children 
under an alleged secret first marriage, 
which the late Lord Fitzhardinge failed 
to prove to the satisfaction of the House 
of Lords. As in the introduction to our 
article we have incidentally stated the 
illegitimacy of a portion of the family 
as a fact, in accordance with Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley's statements and the 





decision of the House of Lords, it is, 
perhaps, fair, in so delicate a matter, 
that we should give currency to the fol- 
lowing declaration of Mr. Grantley’s four 
surviving brothers, one of them being 
Mr. Moreton Berkeley :— 


“The surviving brothers do not desire here 
to discuss the questions involved in the decision 
of the House of Lords; they simply desire to 
give to the world their united testimony as 
against that of their brother—that in their 
belief the history of the matter given by the 
late Earl and Countess, under sanction of their 
oaths, was the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. Their father solemnly, 
in his place in the House of Lords, made his 
declaration that the first marriage had been 
solemnised and registered, and confirmed that 
statement by his oath. Their sons believe 
devoutly their parents’ solemn declaration. 
In this belief Mr. Moreton Berkeley shares as 
strongly as his elder brothers, and they have 
a perfect knowledge that their brother Craven 
up to the time of his death held the same 
conviction.” 


It is further stated in this pamphlet, 
that, long after Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
became a member of Parliament, “he 
professed to share the belief of the other 
members of his family in the due cele- 
bration of the first marriage.” 

The four brothers also say :— 


“Mr. Grantley Berkeley knows that his 
father, within a few days of his death, and while 
in full possession of his intellect, and mindful 
of the Presence in which he must soon appear, 
too weak to write, dictated, and with his own 
hand signed, a letter to the Prince Regent, 
containing the following words:—‘ Your Royal 
Highness was well acquainted with the situa- 
tion which I had placed my wife and children 
in by concealing my first marriage in 1785.’ 
This letter was handed to the Prince Regent, 
who endorsed on it these words,—‘I certify the 
whole of these particulars to be true. G. P.R.’ 
The Prince made a statement to the same 
effect to Mr. Sergeant Best, counsel for the 
claimant, but His Royal Highness was not 
called as a witness by counsel, they supposing 
his evidence to be a declaration made post litem 
motam, instead of being, as in fact it was, ante 
litem motam. The mistake was fully explained 
in letters now extant, and which have been 
seen by Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 


With the main object of our article 
this question has nothing to do; the 
reply of the four brothers does not touch 
election matters ; for ourselves and the 
public the decision of the House of Lords 
must settle the question of legitimacy. 
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STRONG WATERS : 


A CHAPTER FROM THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE PAST. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A, 


Tue two agents which have perhaps 
exerted the greatest influence on the 
social condition of man are printing and 
alcohol, both of which were unknown 
to the ancients. To whatever extent 
they may have indulged in other ex- 
citements, neither Greeks nor Romans 
were brandy-drinkers or gin-drinkers ; 
and our medieval forefathers were 
obliged to restrict themselves to ale, or 
mead, or wine, till the impatient cu- 
riosity of medizval science hit upon one 
of the most notable of modern dis- 
coveries. We owe it to those old 
searchers after hidden principles and 
hidden powers, the alchemists, who in- 
cessantly tried experiment after experi- 
ment in pursuit of that quintessencé of 
quintessences and elixir of elixirs, the 
elixir of life. After almost every ima- 
ginable substance had been called into 
requisition, one day it came into the 
head of an adventurous investigator to 
put wine in the alembic; and there 
came from it a spirit of such extra- 
ordinary purity, and which displayed 
such remarkable qualities, that he re- 
joiced in the conviction that he had at 
length reached the object of his vows. 
The exact date of this event, and the 
name of the discoverer, are equally 
unknown, but it is believed to have 
taken place in the course of the thirteenth 
century. It was no doubt at first com- 
municated only to a few, and then 
gradually became known to the many ; 
and all, equally impressed with its im- 
portance, believed they saw in it a 
special intervention of God’s provi- 
dence. They imagined at first that the 
new agent was destined to be the grand 
regenerator of mankind, which was sup- 
posed to be greatly fallen from its ori- 
ginal perfection—that it would free man 
from his liability to disease and in- 


firmity, and that it would prolong his 
life. But no good in this world is 
without its alloy, and even this for- 
tunate discovery brought with it a cause 
of alarm. There were those who con- 
sidered that a novelty so wonderful 
could betoken nothing less than the 
near approach of the consummation of 
all things, the end of this world. 

Thus was brandy discovered. At 
first the alchemists modestly gave it the 
name, in their technical nomenclature, 
of aqua vini, water of wine, but this 
was soon changed to aqua vite, water of 
life, which expressed ‘better their esti- 
mate of its qualities, and which many 
of them relished all the better, because 
they imagined ingeniously that it in- 
volved a sort of equivogue, or pun, upon 
aqua vitis, the water of the vine, or of 
the grape. One of the famous phy- 
sicians of the middle ages, Arnaldus de 
Villanova, who is said to have been 
born about the year 1300, is the earliest 
writer who mentions agua vite ; and he 
speaks of it as though it had not then 
been long known (et jam virtutes ejus 
notee sunt apud multos). In a treatise 
which bears the significant title, De 
conservanda juventute et retardanda se- 
nectute, dedicated to Robert, King of 
Jerusalem and Sicily, Arnaldus speaks 
of this liquor, which he says was effec- 
tive in nourishing youth (juventutem 
nutrit) and in keeping off the approach 
of old age. “It prolongs life,” he says, 
“and on account of its operation in this 
“respect, it has merited the name of 
“aqua vite” (prol-ngat vitam, et ex ejus 
operatione dict mcruit aqua vite). It 
was best kept, he adds, in vessels of 
gold, and could be preserved in no other 
material except glass. Only one of the 
anticipations of the old alchemists in 
regard to their aqua vite has been 
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fulfilled—it has produced a vast effect 
upon social life; but it has certainly 
neither tended to prolong youth nor to 
retard old age. 

These early alchemists, indeed, do 
not appear to have foreseen the usage 
of their newly-discovered spirit as an 
exciting and intoxicating drink, nor 
does it appear to have been employed 
for this purpose to much extent before 
the sixteenth century. It was con- 
sidered as a medicinal potion, and, per- 
haps, in course of time, it began to be 
taken as a cordial “on the sly.” It was 
probably very expensive, and no doubt 
a great mystery was made about it; but 
people who could possess it, and were 
persuaded thateit would preserve youth 
and keep off old age, would be fre- 
quently tempted to take a dose, when 
they might not in outward appearance 
be in want of it. The use of aqua vite 
as a drink appears to have increased 
rapidly during the sixteenth century, 
until the regular consumption must 
have become very considerable. It is 
spoken of as a thing in common use in 
the plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher; and the 
“ aqua-vite man,” who cartiew it about 
for sale, is introduced as a common cha- 
racter. In the comedy of the “ Beggar’s 
3ush,” by the two last-mentioned drama- 
tists, the aqua-vite man calls his mer- 
chandize “ brand wine,” which (meaning 
simply burnt wine) was the name by 
which it was known in Dutch, and was 
the origin of its modern name, brandy. 
The earliest large manufacture of brandy, 
in fact, was seated in the Low Countries 
and Germany. At the close of the 
seventeenth and the commencement of 
the eighteenth centuries Strasburg and 
Nantes were celebrated for this manu- 
facture, at least, it was from those two 
cities that the best brandies were brought 
to England. 

In Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” 
Sir Toby Belch talks of brandy as a 
favourite drink with midwives; and 
from that time forwards we may trace 
among female society in all ranks a 
gentle leaning towards the exhilarating 
stimulant. But the ladies sought to 
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conceal the true character of the liquor 
they were drinking under disguises, and 
an immense quantity of brandy was 
consumed indirectly in making what 
were usually termed “cordial waters,” 
because they were supposed to be taken 
for medicinal purposes, though some 
people were plain enough to call them 
strong waters. It must be remembered 
that one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the lady of the house in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
skill in the art of distilling, and that 
every well-ordered household of any 
respectability possessed its alembic or 
still, until the exciseman came to sup- 
press the practice. In that curious book 
for the illustration of social manners, 
the “ Ladies’ Dictionary,” published by 
John Dunton, the bookseller, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, we 
are told, under the head of “ Distilla- 
tion,” that “ Every young gentlewoman 
“is to be furnish’d with very good stills, 
“for the distillations of all kinds of 
“ waters—which stills must be either of 
“tin, or sweet earth ; and in them she 
“shall distil all manner of waters meet 
“for the health of her household.” The 
essential of these waters always con- 
sisted of brandy ; but it was disguised 
and flavoured by a great variety of in- 
gredients, consisting, however, chiefly of 
herbs. We know tolerably well the 
composition of most of these cordials, 
from the receipts for making them, 
which were soon collected and printed 
in small books—a continuous series of 
which exist, beginning with the six- 
teenth century. These books appear 
under rather quaint names. One of the 
earliest I know, printed in 1595, is 
entitled, “The Widdowes Treasure.” 
The “ waters” it contains are called by 
Latin names rosa solis, aqua composita, 
and aqua rose solis. The title of another 
similar book, printed in the year follow- 
ing, is “The Good Huswifes Jewell,” 
and its cordials are, rosemary water, 
water imperiall, cinnamon water, Dr. 
Stephens’s water, aqua composita, and 
water of life—this latter stated to be a 
great cordial, good especially “for to 
quicken the memory of man.” s will 
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be seen, in these treatises we can trace 
from date to date the increase in number 
and variety of these favourite cordials. 

These earlier books were merely 
destined for the use of good house- 
wives, who were their own distillers ; 
but the manufacture and sale of strong 
waters became soon a public and ex- 
tensive trade. In 1639, appeared the 
“ Distiller of London,” a work put forth 
by authority by the Distillers’ Com- 
pany. This book contains receipts for 
no less than thirty-two different waters. 
A reprint of it, with fuller explanations 
and directions, but the same title, ap- 
peared in 1652. In the more numerous 
list of waters given in this work, we 
find aniseed water, “a famous surfeit 
water” (in which poppies form one of 
the ingredients), aqua ccelestis, horse- 
radish water, aqua imperialis, and snail 
water. Larger and more full works on 
the subjects of distilling were published 
in the earlier part of the last century ; 
among which one of the best was the 
“Complete Body of Distilling,” com- 
piled “ by George Smith, of Kendal,” 
and printed in 1725, and again in 1738. 

A remarkable characteristic of many 
of these cordials is the number of in- 
gredients, mostly herbs, which are mixed 
up to produce one water. There are thus 
no less than sixty-two ingredients, be- 
sides sugar and aqua vite (brandy), in 
the aqua ceelestis of the “ Distiller of 
London” of 1652. In an earlier book, 
known by the title of “The Ladies 
Cabinet Opened,” and printed in 1639, 
we have the following receipt :— 


‘A WATER. 


“Take a gallon of Gascoigne wine; of gin- 
ger, gallingall, sinamon, nutmegs, graines, 
cloves, mace, annis-seeds, caraway-seed, cori- 
ander-seed, fennell-seed, and suger, of every 
one a dramme; then take of sacke and ale a 
quart a peece, of cammomill, sage, mint, red 
roses, time, pellitorie of the wall, wilde major- 
ame, rosemary, wilde time, lavendir, pene- 
royall, fennell rootes, parsly rootes, and set- 
wall rootes, of each halfe a handfull: Then 
beate the spice small, and bruise the hearbes, 
and put them altogether into the wine, and so 
let it stand sixteene houres, stirring it now 
and then: Then distill it in a limbecke with a 
soft fire, and keepe the first pinte of the water 
by itselfe, for it is the best, and the rest by 
itselfe, for it is not so good as the first.” 


Waters. 


Some of these cordial-makers appear to 
have regarded their “waters” with feel- 
ings similar to those of the old alchemists 
in regard to their aqua vite; and the 
compiler of this book assures us that the 
water here described was good against 
“all cold diseases—it preserveth youth, 
comforteth the stomacke ;” and he adds, 
“it preserved Dr. Stevens tenne yeares 
bed-red, that he lived to ninety-eight 
yeares.” In fact, it was a water which, 
under the name of Dr. Stephens’s water, 
was popular from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth until the middle of the last 
century. 

“The Ladies’ Directory,” by Hanna 
Wolley, printed in 1662, furnishes us 
with the following receipt for a water, 
which is stated to be good to “ comfort 
the spirits :"— 


“ ANOTHER CORDIAL-WATER. 


“Take cellondine, e, coursmary, rue, 
wormwood, mugwort, scordian, pimpernel, sca- 
bious, agrimony, betony, balm, cardus, centory, 
pennyroyal, elecampane roots, tormentel with 
the roots, horehound, rosa-solis, marygold 
flowers, angellico, dragon, margerum, time, 
camomile, of each two good handfuls ; licorice, 
zeduary, of each an ounce; slice the roots, 
shred the herbs, and steep them in four quarts 
of white wine, and let it stand close covered 
two dayes, then put it in an ordinary still close 
detted ; when you use it, sweeten it with 
sugar, and warm it.” 


Here, no doubt, the brandy is, as boys 
say in construing their Latin, “ under- 
stood.” This is not the case in the 
following receipt, taken from “ The 
Closet of Rarities,” printed in 1706 :— 


“TO MAKE SURFEIT-WATER. 

“Take two gallons of brandy, or good spirit ; 
steep in it the flowers of red poppies a night 
and a day, then squeeze them out hard into 
the liquor, and so put fresh ones in till it 
becomes of a deep red; then put in nutmeg, 
cinnamon, and ginger, of each Mal an ounce, 
grosly bruised, and to each quart four ounces 
of fine sugar; set it in a warm place twenty 
days, often shaking it ; then strain it.” 


“ This,” we are told, among other 
qualities, “ removes surfeits.” It, or 
nearly the same thing, is given in the 
“ Distiller of London” of 1652, as “a 
famous surfeit-water ;” meaning, I pre- 
sume, that it was a corrective in the 
morning for those who had indulged to 
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excess the night before. This purpose 
appears to have been served also by 
another of these liqueurs, called spirit 
of clary. In Shadwell’s comedy of 
“The Scowrers,” in the opening scene, 
Sir William Rant, waking after a night’s 
violent debauch, says to his domestic, 
“But go into my closet, and fetch me a 
“bottle of spirit of clary, and a lusty 
“ glass.” Ralph,returning, says, “Here’s 
your spirit of clary.” In another scene 
of the same play (Act ii. sc. 1), Tope, 
bragging of himself, says, “ Hem, hem, 
“ T’ll scowre in the Mall now, if you will, 
“ without the help of spirit of clary, 
“ fasting, and in cold blood.” 

After the Restoration, the passion for 
these liqueurs éxtended itself much, and 
several new waters became very popular. 
One of these was called aqua mirabilis; 
the other was the much more celebrated 
ratafia. Aqua mirabilis, we are told in 
Smith’s “Complete Body of Distilling,” 
was a drink which “cheers the heart.” 
It appears to have been a favourite dose 
at night. In Durfey’s comedy of “The 
Virtuous Wife,” published in 1680 
(Act iv. sc. 3), one of the characters, Sir 
Lubberly, talking of his country mode 
of passing the day, concludes, “And at 
“ night tell old stories, then drink a dose 
“of !mirabilis, go to bed, and snore 
“heartily.” It wasa favourite cordial for 
an old woman ; as we learn from Dilke’s 
comedy of “The Pretenders” (1698), 
in which, at the close of the second act, 
Nickycrack says, “Come, now, let me 
“alone with her ; I'll take her and give 
‘ her a turn or two in the air, and a draw 
“ of aqua mirabilis, which is the life of 
*¢ an old woman, and I'll warrant ye all 
“ will be well again.” And so again, 
in “The Reformation, a Comedy” (Act 
iv. sc. 1), a nurse recommends this water 
—“Wil’t please you to have a little 
cordial water, or some aqua mirabilis ?” 
In the “ Ladies’ Directory,” printed in 
1662, we find the following receipt :— 


“TO MAKE AQUA MIRABILIS. 

“Take three pints of sack [or, white wine], 
one pint of aqua-vite ; half a pint of the juice 
of cellondine ; cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, 
citbebees [cubebs], cardumus, gallingal, mul- 
lets [mellilot flowers], one dram of each of 
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these ; lay all these to steep in a glass still all 
night, close covered, and the next day still it : 


it is a most delicious cordial. 


At the earlier period of the history of 
“strong waters,” England appears to 
have been richer in the number and 
variety of liqueurs than France or any 
other country on the Continent—perhaps 
through the ingenuity and industry of 
the fair matrons who ruled our house- 
holds. In the “ Distiller of London,” in 
1639, thirty-two different waters are 
enumerated. Subsequently, however, 
most of the new varieties were intro- 
duced from France. Such was the spirit 
of clary, just mentioned, called in French 
eau clairette, but derived from Italy, and 
composed chiefly of cinnamon, rose- 
water, and sugar, with brandy. Such 
was the ros solis, so named from a plant 
which formed its chief ingredient, and 
much beloved by Louis XIV. Such, 
especially, were the ratafias, or (in the 
French form of the word) ratafiats, which 
appear to have been introduced into 
England in the time of Charles II. The 
ingredients in the older liqueurs had 
been principally herbs ; in the ratafias 
they were fruits, and especially kernels, 
or fruits and kernels mixed. What we 
now call noyeau would be a ratafia. 
Ratafia, once brought hither, soon be- 
came a favourite liqueur with our 
English ladies of fashion. Pope says of 
the fine woman of his time,— 


‘* Or who in sweet vicissitude appears, 
Of mirth and opium, ratafia and tears, 
The daily anodyne, and nightly draught, 
To kill those foes to fair ones, time and 


? 
thought.” Moral Essays, Ep. ii. 


And Cibber, in his comedy of the 
“Double Gallant,” brought out in 1707 
(Act i. sc. 2), introduces one of his 
characters, Sir Solomon, talking of his 
wife’s extravagance,—“ She will cer- 
“ tainly ruin me in china, silks, ribbons, 
“ fans, laces, perfumes, washes, powder, 
“ patches, jessamine, gloves, and ratafia;” 
to which Supple replies: “Ah! sir, 
that’s a cruel liquor with ’em.” In 
Wilkinson’s comedy of the “ Passionate 
Mistress,” 1703 (Act iii. se. 1), Apish 
says, “I vow ‘tis as familiar to me as 
ratafia to a lady.” 
II 
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The period extending from the Resto- 
ration to the reign of George I. was the 
bright age of English comedy. The 
comedies of that period are infinitely 
and skilfully varied in their plots, full 
of brilliant wit and humour, Aristo- 
phanic in their satire, except that living 
characters are not brought on the stage 
by name, and hardly less than Aristo- 
phanic in their licentiousness. They 
are, however, so far personal that they 
are the most admirable pictures of con- 
temporary life that we possess, and they 
have the advantage of entering into all 
its minuteness. In these comedies we 
are often introduced into the private 
society of our fair countrywomen ; and 
“strong waters” play no small part in 
the scene, for the ladies of those days 
loved their spirit-bottle. We learn 
from Shadwell’s “Squire of Alsatia ” 
(1688), that they often carried “a silver 
strong-water bottle” about with them. 
The bottle was commonly used in secret. 
In Estcourt’s “ Fair Example” (1706), 
when Springlove asks, “ Where is she ?” 
Flora replies, “In her closet, with 
Seneca in one hand, and her bottle of 
spirits in t’ other” (Act v. sc. 1). “ If,” 
says one of the characters in Montfort’s 
“ Greenwich Park,” 1691 (Act iv. se. 4), 
“Tf she have any comfortable waters, 
“T’ll drink her into compliance.” In 
Tom Durfey’s “Richmond Heiress,” we 
have a scene (Act ii. sc. 1) in which the 
following bit of dialogue occurs :— 


“* Madam Squeamish. I did but innocently 
regale myself t’other day, amongst other choice 
female friends, at my Lady Goodfellow’s, with 
a glass or two of Hockamore [a sort of wine], 
and, if the beastly poet, in his next paper, «id 
not say I was jomk there, ’m no Christian ! 
O filthy! ... 

Sophronia. Drunk, indeed, was a little too 
uncourtly: mellow had been a good word 
there ; for to my knowledge there were six 
quarts drunk in two hours between four of ye, 
besides my lady’s farewell bottle of aqua 
mirabilis. . . . 

Mrs. Stockjob. Vell, dis I must say of de 
French, dey are de most temperate people in 
de whole varld; l'homme du cour delights in 
nothing but de cool mead, de tizzan, or de 
sherbet vid ice. 

Sophr. Yes, the comfortable usbuebach, the 
refreshing spirit of clary, or sometimes the cool 
brandy and burrage, good Mrs. Stockjobb.” 


It appears that the confirmed dram- 
drinkers preferred pure brandy, and that 
this was especially the favourite drink 
of ladies who had reached a certain age. 
A character in the play last quoted says, 
“Gad, I believe the old Sibil has been 
“yegaling herself with a gill or two of 
“brandy after dinner” (Act iii. sc. 1), 
In Tate’s “ Cuckolds’ Haven, 1685 (Act 
i. sc. 2), Quicksilver, speaking also of an 
old woman, says, “I'd raise her with 
aqua-vite out of old hogsheads.” And 
another old dame, Mrs. Mandrake, in 
Farquhar’s “ Twin Rivals” (Act ii. se. 2), 
is made to say, “There is nothing more 
“comfortable to a poor creature, and 
“fitter to revive wasting spirits, than a 
“little plain brandy. Ian’t for your hot 
“ spirits, your rosa-solis, yourratafias, your 
“ orange-waters, and the like ; a moderate 
“ glassof cool Nantes is the thing.” There 
is a scene in Dennis’s comedy, “A Plot 
and no Plot,” written in the closing 
years of the reign of King William ITI. 
(Act iv. sc. 1), which is curiously illus- 
trative of this practice of brandy drink- 
ing. Frowzy, an old camp-follower, is 
employed to deceive, in the disguise of 
a lady of rank, a city usurer named Bull ; 
and in their first interview he offers her 
brandy :— 


* Bull. Madam, ’tis the very best in the 
three kingdoms. Here, sirrah, [to his man] 
take the key of my closet, and bring the two- 
quart bottle of brandy to.the countess. .. . 
(Enter Greg. with the brandy.) Sirrah, fill a 
glass. Madam, my hearty service to you. .. . 

Frowzy. Mr. Bull, on the other side of the 
water this liquor is grown mightily in use among 
women of my quality. Do they use it here ! 

Bull. Gadsbud, madam, they drink nothing 
else. Formerly, saving your ladyship’s pre- 
sence, only so-and-so drank brandy, but now 
some great ladies have taken to their liquor. 
. . - Does your ladyship mind the colour of 
that brandy ? 

Frowzy. A lovely complexion indeed... . 
(She smells to the glass.) 

Bull. How does your ladyship like the 
flavour ? 

Frowzy. A most alluring flavour, in trotb. 
Come, sir, my daughter’s health to you. 
(Drinks.) Upon my honour, this is right 
Nantz: I warrant this costs you ten and 
eightpence a gallon at least. At the last con- 
ference that I had abroad for the publick 
benefit, there was some quantity of it drunk ; 
since I have tasted nothing like it. As Gad 
shall judge me, this is a treasure.” 
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There were various methods practised by 
the ladies to disguise the liquor they 
were drinking ; one of which occurs in 
Durfey’s “ Marriage-Hater Matched,” 
where (Act iii. sc. 2) we are introduced 
to a party of fashionable ladies at tea, 
at which, a new visitor arriving, she is 
greeted as follows :— 


“ Lady B. Ah, sweet Mrs. La Pupsey, here, 
prithee take some tea ; tis good now y’are hot. 
La Pup. Tea, madam ;’tis burnt brandy ! 

Lady B. Why, that’s all the tea in fashion 
now, fool.” 


In Steele’s “ Funeral,” 1702 (Act iii.), 
a party of ladies pay their visit of con- 
dolence to a widow, who counterfeits 
great grief and @retends to faint, exclaim- 
ing, “ Alas, alas! oh! oh! I swoon, I 
expire!” One of the ladies calls to 
another, “ Pray, Mrs. Tattleaid, bring 
something that is cordial to her.” Mrs. 
Tattleaid immediately brings bottles and 
glasses ; the widow forgets her sorrow ; 
and they all fall to drinking and scandal. 
There is a somewhat similar scene in 
Baker's “ Act at Oxford,” 1704 (Act ii. 
sc. 2) :— 


“ Arabella. At the door, ah. (Affects a 


swoon.) 

Berynthia. Bless me! she faints! a glass of 
cold water there. 

Ara. (recovering). No water, ‘no water, Be- 
rynthia! have you any good rosa solis ? 

Ber. Follow me into my closet, and I'll give 
you a dram of the best rosa solis, the best 
ratafia, or the best plain brandy. 

Ara. Then thou art the best of women.” 


Sir Jealous Traffick, in the “ Busie 
Body” (Act ii.), describes the effect of 
these various waters when he says, 
“No, mistress, "tis your high-fed, lusty, 
“rambling, rampant ladies that are 
“troubled with the vapours; ’tis your 
“ratafia, persico, cynamon, citron, and 
“spirit of clary, cause such swi—m—ing 
“in the brain, that carries many a guinea 
“full tide to the doctor.” And in Con- 
greve’s “ Way of the World,” 1700 (Act 
iv. sc. 5), Mirabell, prescribing to his 
intended wife her behaviour after mar- 
riage, says, with regard to the tea-table, 
“that on no account you encroach upon 
“the men’s prerogative, and presume to 





“ drink healths, or toast fellows ; for pre- 
“vention of which I banish all foreign 
“ forces, all auxiliaries to the tea-table, as 
* orange-brandy, all aniseed, cinnamon, 
“citron, and Barbadoes waters, together 
“with ratafia and the most noble spirit 
“of clary—but, for cowslip wine, poppy 
“ water, and alldormitives, those I allow.” 
Aniseed was one of the earliest of these 
cordials, and retaimed its popularity 
longest ; for it stands at the head of 
all the books of receipts for making 
“waters” from the latter end of the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the 
last, and is still a favourite liqueur in 
France under the name of anisette. 
Cherry-brandy, too, was a very favourite 
liqueur from an early period, and is 
one of the few which have outlived its 
companions. Congreve’s play last quoted 
contains an amusing scene (Act iii. se. 1), 
in which Lady Wishfort appears at her 
toilet with her maid Peg :— 


“ Lady Wish. Fetch me the red—the red, 
do you hear, sweetheart ?.. . 

Peg. The red ratafia, does your ladyship 
mean, or the cherry- ? 

Lady Wish. Ratafia, fool? no, fool ; not the 
ratafia, fool.—Grant me patience! I mean 
the Spanish paper, idiot ; complexion, darling. 
ret paint, paint, dost thou understand 
that?... 

Peg. Lord, madam, your ladyship is so im- 
ag !—I cannot come at the paint, madam ; 
Mrs. Foible has lock’d it up, and carry’d the 
key with her. 

Lady Wish. A plague take you both! Fetch 
me the cherry-brandy then. (Ezit Peg.) ... 
Wench, come, come, wench, what art thou 
doing? sipping? tasting ?—Save thee, dost 
thou not know the bottle ? 

(Enter Peg, with a bottle and China cup.) 

Peg. Madam, I was looking for a cup. 

Lady Wish. A cup! save thee, and what a 
cup hast thou brought! Dost thou take me 
for a fairy, to drink out of an acorn? Why 
didst thou not bring thy thimble? Hast thou 
ne’er a brass thimble clinking in thy pocket 
with a bit of nutmeg, I warrant thee? Come, 
fill, fill—so—again. See who that is—(one 
knocks). Set down the bottle first. Here, 
here, under the table. What, would’st thou 
go with the bottle in thy hand, like a tapster ? 
As I’m a person, this wench has lived in an 
inn upon the road, before she came to me.” 


At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, many of the old liqueurs had 
become, or were becoming, obsolete, and 
112 
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existed only in name. The aqua mi- 
rabilis, which “cheered the heart,” was 
made till the middle of the last century. 
Such was the case also with Dr. Stephens’s 
water, which, according to a book printed 
at the date last mentioned, was then “ in 
great demand in London.” In the same 
book we learn that “ Ratafia is not 
“ much in demand, save insome particular 
‘* places whereit has gain’d a greatreputa- 
“tion.” Yet, in a later publication, the 
second edition of which, now before me, 
was printed in 1769, and which is en- 
titled the “ Professed Cook ”—an adap- 
tation “to the London Market” of a 
French book entitled “ Les Soupers de 
la Cour”—we have still receipts for 
making “ ratafiats,” which are explained 
as meaning, in English, “sweet drams 
or cordials.” In this book we have 
“ ratafiats” of noyaux, of lemon-peel, of 
juniper-berries, of muscadine grapes, of 
anniseed, of apricocks (as this fruit was 
still called in England), of walnuts, of 
orange-flowers, and of cherries. 

While many of the liqueurs previously 
in vogue were disappearing from fashion- 
able society, a few new ones were in- 
truding themselves into the list. The 
balance, however, was in favour of the 
past. Among the new ones was “ honey- 
water,” which was perhaps the metheg- 
lyn of the Welsh. Another liqueur, 
which was very fashionable during the 
earlier half of the last century, was 
called Hungary water; or, when its title 
was given more in full, the Queen of 
Hungary’s water, because it was the 
reputed invention of a Hungarian queen. 
It was flavoured with herbs, especially 
rosemary, lavender, margeram, sage, 
and thyme. Another liqueur of the 
last century was named cardamum, or 
(popularly) “ all fours,” and was distilled 
from clove, caraway, and coriander 
seeds. But a “water” was introduced 
to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, which was destined to obtain a 
greater name and a greater popularity 
than all the rest. At first this new in- 
vention, which was brought from Holland, 
appears to have been known merely by 
the name of “juniper water,” because it 
was flavoured with the juniper berry. 


Strong Waters. 


It was better known, for some reason 
which is not quite clear, by the French 
name for the tree, geniévre, which was 
ordinarily corrupted to Geneva ; and both 
were soon abbreviated into the popular 
name of gin. But, like everything 
popular, this liquor, at its first start, 
gained a number of aliases. “Geneva,” 
says awork on distillery, published before 
the middle of the last century, “ hath 
“more several and different names and 
“ titles than any other liquor that is sold 
“here: as double Geneva, royal Geneva, 
“ celestial Geneva, tittery, collonia, strike- 
“ fire, &c., and has gain’d such universal 
“applause, especially with the common 
“ people, that, by a moderate computation, 
“there is more of it in‘quantity solddaily, 
“in a great many distillers’ shops, than 
“of beer and ale vended in most. public- 
“houses.” We might easily add to the 
list of popular names here given to gin 
in the earlier part of the last century. 
Bailey’s Dictionary gives us, as synonyms 
—the first, more correctly—titire, royal 
poverty, and white tape, with an “ &c.” 
We can perfectly understand all this 
multiplicity of popular names and titles 
when we consider that previously the 
liqueurs, the “ strong waters,” had been 
mostly out of the reach of the lower 
classes of society, who were obliged, 
perhaps fortunately, to content them- 
selves with the old English beverages, 
ale and beer. Gin was a spirit which 
could be sold cheap enough to come 
within the reach of the vulgar, and the 
consequence was a great rivalry between 
the old beer and the new gin. The 
almanack of “ Poor Robin,” for the year 
1735, expresses this feeling of rivalry in 
its usual doggrel style in the following 
lines :— 


‘* The winter’s now a-coming in, 
And Pocus loves a glass of gin ; 
Or, if it have another name, 
The liquor still remains the same ; 
And, which is more, its virtues hold, 
Be weather hot, or be it cold ; 
It melts the money down like wax, 
And burns the garments from their backs.” 


Hogarth’s celebrated engravings of Beer 
Street and Gin Lane were published in 
1751 ; and the exaggeration on both sides 
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is so strong that we can hardly look 
upon Hogarth otherwise than as an ad- 
vocate on the part of beer versus gin. 
In the latter years of the reign of George 
I. and in the earlier years of George LI. 
the drinking of spirituous liquors, chiefly 
vin, was carried to such an excess that 
the moralists began to prognosticate a 
general dissolution of society. The town 
was filled with miserable little shops in 
which they were retailed, and troops of 
itinerant hawkers carried them about the 
streets. The government of the day, 
influenced by the declamations of the 
zealous moralists and by the present- 
ments of grand juries, resolved to inter- 
fere; but, instead of attempting to regu- 
late and moderate the sale of spirits, 
they sought to suppress it altogether ; 
and, in 1736, the celebrated Gin Act 
was passed, in the preamble to which 
it is stated “that the drinking of spi- 
“rituous liquors, or strong waters, is 
“become very common, especially among 
** people of lower and inferior rank.” To 
remedy this, a very heavy duty was 
levied upon all spirituous liquors, which 
was equivalent to a prohibition ; and a 
no less heavy fine was levic? on all per- 
sons who infringed or evaded the Act. 
The hawkers of “strong waters,” whether 
male or female, were ordered to be “stript 
“naked from the middle upwards, and 
“‘whipt until his or her body be bloody.” 
This measure encountered strong oppo- 
sition at the time, and there were people 
who proclaimed publicly that it was 
contrary to Magna Charta and to the 
liberties of the subject. But there was 
a much more serious evil attendant upon 
it. While the result was not at all that 
which the advocates of the aet expected— 
for the sale of spirituous liquors was not 
suppressed, but merely thrown into the 
hands of a low and dishonest class—it 
exposed respectable people to persecu- 
tion of a most frightful character. As the 
rewards for informations against those 
who infringed the act were considerable, 
society was invaded by gangs of infamous 
wretches who made a living by in- 
forming ; and, as their statements were 
taken upon their own oaths, nobody was 
safe. Individuals were found who did 
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not hesitate to revenge themselves by 
laying false informations against those 
who had offended them. Thus the Gin 
Act became more and more unpopular, 
until, after a very unsatisfactory trial of 
six years, the prohibition duties were 
repealed in 1742, and moderate duties 
substituted in their place. 

Among the pamphleteers who engaged 
in the heat of the gin controversy, some 
tried to give it a political character. 
“ Mother Gin” represented the popu- 
lace, the mob. “The Life of Mother 
Gin” appeared in 1736 from the pen of 
an anonymous writer, who claimed the 
title—claimed by everybody who had no 
claim to it—of “an impartial hand.” 
This remarkable matron was, we are 
told, of Dutch parentage, born in Rot- 
terdam. Her father had been active in 
the faction opposed to the De Witts, 
and on that account had left his country 
and settled in England, where he obtained 
an act of naturalization and married an 
English woman of low rank. It will 
easily seem that there is much quiet and 
clever satire in all this. In spite of her 
low origin, the wife of the emigrant 
boasted of a rather large acquaintance 
among ladies of rank ; “and, as to Mother 
“ Gin herself, though she did not live in 
“a constant intercourse of friendship with 
“persons of fashion, yet she was often 
‘‘ admitted into their confidence, and was 
“universally admired, and even idolized, 
“by the common people.” Her father 
wished to give her a good education, but 
her English mother objected to it, judg- 
ing that education was only detrimental 
to morals. Her father died when she 
was five-and-twenty, and her mother 
survived but a short time, and, as they 
were both dissenters, they were buried 
in the same grave in Bunhill Fields. 

Although her parents were very low- 
church indeed, Mother Gin herself was 
high-church in her principles, and was a 
great and effectual supporter of Dr. Sa- 
cheverell. Indeed, her zeal in his cause 
contributed greatly to the change of the 

‘administration. The new ministry formed 
a just estimate of the political value of 
Mother Gin, and laboured to conciliate 
her, the more so as she was a bitter 
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enemy to the Duke of Marlborough. 
They would have given her a place in 
the ministry, but there was no precedent 
for giving an office to one’of her sex; 
so they introduced her into the cabinet. 
When the party with whom Mother Gin 
had thus allied herself seemed sure of 
final triumph, accidental events over- 
threw them, and the Whigs came in 
with the House of Hanover. The new 
government were not unwilling to give 
Mother Gin credit for her political 
influence, until the legislature, “ grow- 
“ing jealous of her power, and being 
“ apprehensive lest she should assume to 
“herself the sole direction of all affairs, 
“ecclesiastical, civil, and military, they 
“passed a very severe and arbitrary law 
“lthe Riot Act was passed in the first 
“ year of the reign of George I. | prohibit- 
“ing her followers, to the number of 
“twelve or more, from assembling in a 
“riotous and tumultuous manner, under 
“the pain of death ; which amounted to 
“the same thing as restraining them 


Fishermen—not of Galilee. 


“from assembling at all ; for how would 
“these wise lawgivers have the people 
“assemble together, if they are not to do 
“it in a riotous and tumultuous manner ? 
“For my part, I am ata loss to guess ; 
“but, as this is a law which has been 
“proved by the ingenious authors of the 
“Craftsman and Fog’s Journal to be 
“ directly contrary to Magna Charta, and 
“in manifest violation of the liberties of 
“the subject, I entirely fall in with their 
“way of thinking, that little or no regard 
“ought to be had to it.” 

Thus oppressed, Mother Gin appeared 
less frequently in public affairs, except 
at the elections of members to Parlia- 
ment. She had been a staunch Tory, 
and still preserved her attachment to 
that party; but under the government 
of the second George she had gradually 
yielded to the tide, and entered the 
ranks of the patriots. These, however, 
knew that she was not cordially with 
them, and this was the reason why they 
now sought to destroy her. 


FISHERMEN—NOT OF GALILEE. 


(AFTER READING A CERTAIN BOOK.) 


Tuey have toiled all the night, the long, weary night ; 
They have toiled all the night, Lord, and taken nothing: 

The heavens are as brass, and all flesh seems as grass, 
Death strikes with horror and life with loathing. 


Walk’st Thou by the waters, the dark silent waters, 
The fathomless waters that no line can plumb? 
Art Thou Redeemer, or a mere schemer, 
Preaching a kingdom that cannot come? 


Not a word say’st Thou: no wrath betray’st Thou: 
Scarcely delay’st Thou their terrors to lull; 

On the shore standing, mutely commanding, 
“Let down your nets!”—And they draw them up—full! 


* * 


* * 


Jesus, Redeemer—only Redeemer! 
I, a poor dreamer, lay hold upon Thee: 
Thy will pursuing, though no end viewing, 
But simply doing as Thou biddest me. 
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Though Thee I see not,—either light be not, 
Or Thou wilt free not the scales from mine eyes— 
I ne'er gainsay Thee, but only obey Thee ; 
Obedience is better than sacrifice. 


Though on my prison gleams no open vision, 
Walking Elysian by Galilee’s tide, 

Unseen, I feel Thee, and death will reveal Thee: 
I shall wake in Thy likeness, satisfied. 


VINDICIZ NAPOLEONIANA 


BY EDWARD pDIcEy.! 


Tat all philosophic history is nothing 
but a reproduction of the present under 
the garb and nomenclature of the past 
is, I think, a theory which might be 
sustained by strong arguments. We 
hear often of writers who are said to 
have thrown themselves successfully 
into the spirit of a bygone age; but of 
the justice of such a verdict there are— 
and can be by the nature of the case— 
no judges extant. 


7 Was ibe den Geijt der Zeiten heift, 
Das ift im Grund’ der Herren eigner Geift, 
In tem die Zeiten fid) befpiegelu.” 


So Faust declared, even before he had 
met with Mephistopheles ; and, the more 
men study history, the more, I think, 
they will become sceptical as to the pos- 
sibility of ever evoking the past out 
of your own consciousness. And, there- 
fore, holding this faith, or want of faith, 
I should have been surprised if a man, 
writing at our present era, had been able 
to produce anything which seemed even 
a life-like representation of that state of 
men’s minds and thoughts and hopes 
and fears, nineteen centuries ago, which 
rendered the Roman empire first a possi- 
bility and then a fact. I once heard of 
a very young man who, being present at 
a gathering of great authorities on Anglo- 
Saxon lore, earned a reputation for 


‘ We are glad that Mr. Dicey, in this arti- 
cle, should express his own sentiments respect- 
ing the Emperor and his book; but we may 
find occasion to return to the subject.— Editor. 


sagacity by remarking with perfect truth 
that “after all, we knew very little 
about the history of early Britain.” <A 
similar confession might be made with 
advantage about any period removed 
from the memory of living men. And, 
therefore, to my mind, it is no impeach- 
ment on the last “ Life of Czesar” to say, 
that the Imperial author has failed to 
make the era which gave birth to his 
hero intelligible to us. Of all nations, 
the one least likely to produce a faithful 
limner of a past period is the French. 
It is at once the strength and weakness 
of the Gallic intellect that it is so 
eminently self-contained. With the re- 
presentative Frenchman, all knowledge, 
and history, and science are confined 
within the limits of France. As far as 
I could ever discover, the real cause of 
the exceptional study which Frenchmen 
have always devoted to the history ot 
Rome consists in a belief, whether mis- 
taken or otherwise, that the great Re- 
public was in some sense a prototype 
of France. No doubt the half Italian 
nature of the Buonaparte would cause 
the Emperor, as it caused his uncle, to 
regard Rome with an almost superstitious 
reverence ; and traces of this Italian 
sentiment may be discerned frequently 
throughout the pages of the “ Life of 
Cesar.” But, both for good and evil, 


the essence of this work is French ; it is 


a book which none but a Frenchman 
could have written, or possibly, when it 
was written, could thoroughly appreciate. 
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Of the merits of this biography as a 
historical study it is not my purpose to 
speak. In the first ;place, the space 
I have at present at command is in- 
adequate; in the second, this feature 
of the subject can only be discussed by 
experts in the matter of Roman history ; 
and, in the third, if a searching criticism 
were required into the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the statements made and the 
facts propounded, I am not the writer 
who should be selected for the task. All 
I desire to do in these brief comments 
is to point out the illustrations afforded 
by this remarkable work as to the 
theory of modern Imperialism. I see 
that amongst my brother reviewers it is 
the fashion to regard this book as a 
simple manifesto in favour of the Napo- 
leonic rule. This theory I believe to 
be a mistaken one. Amongst men 
whom action has made famous, no desire 
is more common than that of achieving 
a reputation in the world of letters 
which shall endure beyond the memory 
of their lives. To be able to say, 
“ Exegi monumentum cere perennius” 
is a wish which has agitated the heart 
of many a man, whose life will be 
always his best monument. It is im- 
possible to read through this history of 
the foundation of the Roman Empire 
without perceiving that itsauthorintends 
it to rank as a work of sterling historic 
value, as a book that will be read even 
when the Napoleons have vanished as 
completely as the Cwsars. If the Em- 
peror had designed simply to vindicate 
his own dynasty under a Latin name, 
he would have chosen some more direct 
form of vindication, or, at least, would 
have treated of some one of the many 
phases of history which afford a closer 
parallel to his own era and to the part 
which he has taken in it. Yet, allowing 
all this, to his own contemporaries the 
chief interest of the book will reside 
in the glimpses afforded by it of the 
Imperial view of things as they are in 
our years of grace, not in those which 
date from the foundation of the eternal 
city. It will be for a future generation 
to judge of the work by its intrinsic 
merits. We, who are reading the writings 
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of a man who has made history and is 
still engaged in making it, must perforce 
look for the light it throws on the present 
and the future—not for that it casts upon 
the past. And my wish in this paper 
is to illustrate the moral to be drawn 
from those passages where the author 
obviously thought of France when he 
wrote of Rome, of the Napoleons when 
he wrote of the Ceesars. 

The parallel between the first Napo- 
leon and the first Caesar seems to me to 
be by no means the main feature of 
what I may call the esoteric lesson of 
this latest treatise on the history of 
Rome. The volume just published 
only brings us to the triumvirate of 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar ; and the 
last named of the three had then 
scarcely commenced his attempt to over- 
throw the liberties of the Republic. 
The real object of these pages is to show 
that the state of Rome was such that the 
welfare of the community demanded a 
change—that the forms of freedom had 
ceased to represent any substantial bene- 
fits, and that a saviour of society was 
called for urgently. A similar defence 
is far more applicable to the usurpation 
of the third Napoleon than of the first. 
Amongst the countless accusations 
brought against the founder of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty, the one of having 
destroyed a stable order of liberty to 
erect a despotism upon its ruins has 
never been urged seriously. Moreover 
it must be admitted fairly that in the 
eyes of Frenchmen the Great Napoleon 
needs no justification. It is in England 
only that Napoleonic worship has never 
made its way. With this scepticism I 
find no fault ; but still I could wish that 
as a nation we had done fuller justice 
to what was grand and noble in the 
greatest of our enemies. To any one 
who has lived much in foreign countries 
—it matters little in what portion of 
the civilized world—there is something 
absolutely astonishing in the tone which 
even educated Englishmen adopt when 
speaking of the Emperor who, in the 
wild words of Victor Hugo, became 
at last so mighty that “il génait Dieu !” 
It was only the other day I saw, in the 
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pages of the most popular perhaps 
of London journals, a caricature of the 
author of the “ Life of Cesar,” puffing 
out a pigmy puppet of Napoleon I. 
in the vain hope of swelling it to the 
dimensions of Cesar. It seemed to me 
as if we were still in the days of 
Gilray, when our caricaturists depicted 
poor George IIT. as a giant holding a 
dwarf in his hand, fashioned after the 
likeness of the “ Corsican adventurer ”— 
as if, like the Bourbons, we had learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. In any 
other country, such a picture would 
have been self-condemned as ludicrous ; 
in most it would have been scouted as 
scurrilous. Ahe instinct of great multi- 
tudes is seldom, I think, wrong. There 
was little, one might have thought 
beforehand, to endear the memory of 
Napoleon to the nations whom he con- 
quered, and whose kings he deposed ; 
but yet, right or wrong, the conqueror 
of Jena and Marengo and Moscow 
is to the present hour the idol of 
popular worship throughout half the 
world. Go where you will, north or south, 
east or west, from the shores of the 
Black Sea to the banks of tl. Mississippi 
—enter any tavern or peasant dwelling— 
and the chances are that, amidst the 
memorials of the country in which you 
are a traveller, you will find some rude 
likeness of that grand, godlike face, 
some picture of the scenes where the 
peoples’ hero fought and conquered. 
We talk of the universality of Garibaldi’s 
fame ; it is nothing to that which 
Napoleon still enjoys in the memory of 
men, though half a century has passed 
since the Hundred Days ended on the 
field of Waterloo. 

Thus in as far as the “ Life of Caesar” 
is meant as a vindication of the Napo- 
leonic rule, it is designed, I conceive, far 
more as a vindication of its later deve- 
lopment than of its primary one. How 
far it succeeds: in this object, or, rather, 
what hints it suggests in defence thereof, 
is what I desire to call attention to, as 
fully as I can, in this brief notice. 

In the first place the reader is asked 
throughout to assume a certain theory of 
fate. “If the Romans, after giving an 


“ example to the world of a people con- 
“ stituting itself and growing great by 
“ liberty, seemed, after Cesar, to throw 
“ themselves directly into slavery, it is 
“ because there existed a general reason 
“which by fatality prevented the re- 
“ public from returning to the purity of 
“its ancient institutions ; it is because 
“the new events and interests of a 
“ society in labour required other means 
“to satisfy them.” (I,am quoting, let 
me say once for all, from the English 
version, the best perhaps that could 
be made, though in many cases con- 
veying the meaning of the writer but 
inadequately ; as, for instance, in this 
extract, where “fatalement” is trans- 
lated “ by fatality.”) 

This passage I take to be the key-note 
of the history. In ordinary criticism 
the argument thus shadowed forth is 
dismissed at once, with the comment 
that it is mere fatalism. Epithets, how- 
ever, are not proofs. The whole theory 
of a providential direction of history, 
so commonly received amongst us, is 
only fatalism veiled beneath theological 
verbiage. No man, I think, who has 
ever thought upon the subject at all, 
but must have arrived at the conclusion 
that the growth and decay of institu- 
tions, the rise and decline and fall of 
nations, are regulated by certain laws, 
as fixed and as unknownas those which 
affect the birth, development, and sus- 
pension of animal existence. To what 
extent the operation of these general 
laws is, or can be, modified by indi- 
vidual action, is a problem which never 
can be solved till we reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of Omniscience and free 
will. If fatalism means that everything 
is regulated by some unalferable cause, 
which can neither be retarded nor accele- 
rated by individual effort, then the writer, 
whose aim it is to show that the world 
has been redeemed by the single 
greatness of Caesars or Napoleons, is 
assuredly not a fatalist. All that 
is asserted by the words I have 


‘quoted is a belief that when the hour 


is come the maz will not be wanting, 
and that the coming of the hour is in 
itself a vindication of the man’s action. 
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This theory may be disputed, possibly 
disproved ; but it is one entirely different 
from, if not antagonistic to, that of 
fatalism. 

By far the greater portion, then, of 
this first instalment of the “Life of 
Cesar” is devoted to the endeavour to 
prove that, in the latter days of the 
Roman Commonwealth, the hour had 
come when a saviour of society was 
wanted. And the manner in which 
this view is supported is, in itself, a 
masterpiece of graphic talent. It is 
possible that the correctness of the 
author’s facts may be questioned, the 
value of his authorities disputed, and 
that his picture may be shown to be over- 
coloured. But, if we take his facts for 
granted, the use made of them is won- 
derfully skilful. The very coldness and 
conciseness of the style add to the 
effect produced. From the days of the 
Roman kings to those of the end of the 
republic, a long panorama is unrolled 
before us. War follows war, insurrection 
insurrection, and tumult tumult. We 
see before us a people with vast ener- 
gies, high ambitions, and great destinies, 
agitated by constant disturbance, and 
the disputes of rival factions—a prey in 
turns to aristocratic tyranny, and dema- 
gogie anarchy, and military violence. A 
world distracted by the contests for 
supremacy at Rome; the interest of 
Italy sacrificed to the local jealousies of 
the “ Caput orbis terrarum”; the Eter- 
nal City itself the scene of constant riot, 
and confusion, and bloodshed ; a never- 
ending war of classes ; a society demo- 
ralized by wealth ; an aristocracy devoid 
of virtue; a government which retained 
the form of freedom without the bene- 
fits which make freedom valuable; a 
decaying faith, and a longing for any 
change, so that it brought peace at home, 
and order and quiet : these are the main 
features in the Napoleonic picture of 
that era which heralded in the advent 
of Czesar, when “all the forces of society, 
“paralysed by intestine divisions, and 
“powerless for good, appeared to revive 
“only for the purpose of throwing obsta- 
“cles in its way,” when “military glory 
“and eloquence, those two instruments 
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“ of Roman power, inspired only distrust 
“and envy,” when “the triumph of the 
“ generals was regarded not so much as 
“a success for the republic as a source 
“of personal gratification.” Is there 
not, it is intended that some should 
ask, much in this gloomy portrait 
which might be applied not inaptly 
to the condition of France during the 
period that succeeded the revolution 
of February, and preceded the “Coup 
d’Etat ”? 

So it came to pass that “Italy de- 
manded a master.” The instincts of 
democracy, growing more powerful with 
each succeeding year, taught it that “its 
interests are better represented by an 
individual than by a political body ;” 
and the old dread of tyrants, which the 
senate had hitherto appealed to success- 
fully, in order to crush the true cham- 
pions of the popular cause, had lost its 
hold upon the people. The Gracchi, 
Marius, Sylla, Catiline, might each 
have founded “ what is called the Em- 
pire,” had it not been that they each 
represented factions, not the nation. 
“ To establish a durable order of things 
“there was wanted a man, who, 
“ raising himself above vulgar passions, 
“ should unite in himself the essential 
“ qualities and just ideas of each of his 
“ predecessors, avoiding their faults as 
“ well as their errors. To the greatness 
“ of soul and love of the people of cer- 
“tain tribunes, it was needful +o join 
“the military genius of grea’ generals, 
“and the strong sentiments of the 
“ Dictator in favour of order and the 
“ hierarchy That man was 
“ Cesar.” If instead of Cesar you put 
Napoleon III. is it not clear that such 
is the epitaph that the writer would 
desire to have written of himself by 
some future historian of the Second 
Empire? There is no attempt through- 
out these pages to vindicate the seizure 
of supreme power by any technical plea 
or legal subterfuge. The “salus rei- 
publice ” is the one argument that the 
author feels can be safely used in de- 
fence either of Caesars or of Napoleons. 
“ Laws,” we are told, “may be justly 
“broken when society is hurrying on 
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“ to its own ruin, and when the govern- 
“ment, supported by the mass of the 
“ people, becomes the organ of its in- 
“ terests and hopes.” 

Granted, then, this faith, that Cesar 
tuled, or aspired to rule, by the right 
of popular choice—that, in fact, if not 
in name, he too was the “elect of 
millions”—the apparent unfairness of 
many of the judgments passed by the 
Imperial chronicler is explained away. 
Even in a historical point of view, these 
judgments seem to me worth considering. 
Our knowledge of the life and times 
of Cesar comes to us chiefly through 
sources tinged with partizan sympathy 
for the order of things which he over- 
threw. Long after the bitterness of 
the revolution had passed away, down 
perhaps to our own times, the memory 
of the great republic stood between 
Cesar and the fulness of his fame. 
The traditions of an aristocracy are 
always grand; and, while the recollec- 
tion of its collective selfishness and 
oppression perishes with its existence, 
the memory of the high deeds which 
its individual members wrought sur- 
vives 'for ages. Thus, the conclusion 
that the party of Cicero and Cato was 
that of liberty and right and justice 
has been rather assumed as an axiom 
than demonstrated as a fact. 

But, be the historical value of the 
Emperor’s criticism what it may, it is 
easy to sce that the men of his own 
time—the Guizots, and Thiers, and La- 
martines, and Cavaignacs—were in the 
mind of the historian when he wrote of 
Cato, and Cicero, and Brutus. It is not 
so much against Bibulus, as against the 
doctrinaires of the Orleanist school, that 
the following words were written :— 

“Tt is sad to see the accomplishment 
“ of great things often thwarted by the 
“ little passions of short-sighted men, 
“ who only know the world in the small 
“circle to which their life is confined. 
“ By seconding Cesar Bibulus might 
“ have obtained an honourable reputa- 
“tion. He preferred being the hero of 
“a coterie, and sought to obtain the 
“interested applause of a few selfish 
“senators, rather than with his col- 


“league to merit public gratitude. 
“ Cicero, on his part, mistook for a true 
“ expression of opinion the clamours of 
“a desperate faction. He was, more- 
“ over, one of those who find that all 
“‘ goes well when they are themselves 
“in power, and that everything is en- 
“ dangered when they are out.” And 
the regret which» Cesar is represented 
to have felt, because he could not win 
to himself the support of a “ faction 
which had at its head such illustrious 
names,” has clearly been shared full 
many a time by the creator of the 
Second Empire, when he too found 
himself constrained “‘to have dealings 
“with those whose antecedents seemed 
“ to devote them to contempt,” and could 
only console himself for the employment 
of the St. Arnauds, and Fleurys, and 
De Mornys, by the reflection that “the 
best architect can build only with the 
materials under his hand.” 

Indeed, the occasional glimpses of a 
sort of self-retrospect are to me among the 
mest curious features of this remarkable 
book. Every now and then the Emperor 
appears for a moment to drop the vindi- 
cation of his hero, or of the Napoleons 
beneath the name of Cesar, and to 
speculate philosophically on his own 
position and on the judgment that man- 
kind will pass on him. Balaam has set 
himself to sound the praises of Balak ; 
and yet, ever and anon, he utters per- 
force a blessing upon Israel. “ Absolute 
“« power, whether it belongs to one man 
“or to a class of individuals, finishes 
“ always by being equally dangerous to 
“him who exercises it”—an odd ex- 
pression, surely, in the mouth of the 
self-erected autocrat. Could insight 
into the time to come have given utter- 
ance to the reflection that “ excesses in 
“ power always give birth to an im- 
“ moderate desire for liberty” ? or does 
some dark memory of the days of 
December inspire the remark, when the 
writer is dwelling on the excesses of 
Clodius, as the agent of Czsar’s will, 
“that such instruments, when em- 
“ ployed, are two-edged swords, which 
“even the most skilful hands find it 
“ difficult to direct”? If space would 
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allow me, I could pick out many more 
of these passages, where the thought of 
the writer's own fortunes appears to 
replace the recollection of the subject- 
matter on which he is employed. One 
passage only I must quote as a strange 
defence of that Villa Franca treaty, 
which is, perhaps, the most contested 
point in the career of Napoleon III. 
After describing the exultation of the 
Greeks at the Roman attempt to restore 
freedom to Hellas, the author proceeds : 
‘‘ There was, however, a shadow on this 
‘picture. All Peloponnesus was not 
“freed ; and Flaminius, after having 
‘taken several of his possessions from 
** Nabis, king of Sparta, had concluded 
“peace with him without continuing 
“ the siege of Lacedemon, of which he 
“ dreaded the length. He feared also 
“ the arrival of a more dangerous enemy, 
* Antiochus III. who had already 
‘“‘ reached Thrace, and threatened to go 
“ over into Greece with a considerable 
“army. For this the allied Greeks, 
occupied only with their own interests, 
“ yeproached the Roman consul with 
“ having concluded peace too hastily.” 

Something of the same sort of desire 
to rehabilitate his own past influences, 
I think, the quasi-apology offered fur 
Catiline. Between the unsuccessful 
conspirator of Rome and the successful 
conspirator of Paris there are not wanting 
some features of resemblance ; and the 
reflection, that whatever may have been 
Catiline’s vices and crimes against the 
State, he could not have won over so 
many adherents or raised such enthu- 
siasm throughout Italy, unless he had 
been the champion of a grand and 
cenerous idea, is a statement due in all 
likelihood to other considerations than 
a mere wish to do justice to an over- 
abused character in history. 

But the real defence of Cesar, as the 
representative of Imperialism, is not 
based upon any personal considerations. 
It is rested on the broad and intelligible 
ground, that the overthrow of the Ke- 
public, and the concentration of the 
powers of government within one hand, 
were, at the time, the best thing for Rome 
and Italy. No attempt whatever is made 
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to prove, at any rate in this volume, 
nor—for that matter, in the “ Idées 
Napoleoniennes ”—that an autocracy is 
the best abstract form of government, 
or the ideal after which nations should 
strive. If I appreciate rightly the 
theory of the author, it is that there 
is no such thing in the world as a 
single form of polity that is best at all 
times and for all nations. That govern- 
ment is the best for each people which 
corresponds most closely to the genius 
of the nation, which carries out most 
thoroughly the aspirations of the people, 
and which secures most effectually the 
reign of law, and order, and security. 
Now, according to the Napoleonic view 
of history, the constitutional institutions 
of Rome—to apply a modern term to an 
old fact—had become inadequate to 
satisfy the desired conditions of govern- 
ment. Peace was not preserved within 
the State, law was not enforced, order 
was not established. Italy required a 
single ruler, uncontrolled by Senate and 
consuls, in order to form her into one 
homogeneous whole, in order to extend 
the “Nomen Latinum—that is, the 
“ language, manners, and whole civiliza- 
“tion of that race of which Rome was 
‘but the first representative.” The de- 
mocratic tendency of the age, developed 
by the spread of Greek literature and 
philosophy, was thwarted and paralysed 
by the rigid constraints of the Roman 
constitution. The world, in fact, was 
“out o’ joint,” and Cesar, like Hamlet, 
was born to set it right; only, unlike 
the Prince of Denmark, he welcomed 
the task allotted to him. Whether 
Cesar was or was not actuated by am- 
bitious motives, is an entirely secondary 
consideration, “Who doubts his am- 
“bition? The important point to know 
“is, whether it was legitimate or not, 
“and if it were to be exercised for the 
“salvation or the ruin of the Roman 
“world.” Answer these interrogatives 
in the affirmative, and then, in the 
opinion of his Imperial biographer, you 
must recognise Cesar as one of those 
men whom “Providence raises up to 
“stamp a new era with the seal of theia 
“ genius.” 
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Now, in discussing the justice of view, 
we have before us two questions resting 
on entirely different considerations, and 
which yet are very apt to be confused. 
Whether Ceesar’s accession to power was 
a benefit to the world is a totally distinct 
question from the question whether he 
achieved power by rightful and honour- 
able means. Czsarism may have tended 
to the good of mankind, and yet Czsar’s 
character may be tarnished for ever by 
the method he adopted to consummate 
his greatness. The latter issue is one 
rather for his contemporaries than for 
succeeding generations; the former is 
one for all time. Happily for the world, 
the influence of a man’s private character 
extends far 1%ss widely, and operates for a 
far shorter period, than his public action. 
Brutus may have been right in consider- 
ing that Cesar merited a traitor’s death, 
and yet Cesar may, through his rule, 
have been a benefactor to his country 
and his kind. According to the Na- 
poleonic faith, the justice of Czsar’s 
sway depends, not on the personal quali- 
ties of the man, but on the exigencies of 
the period in which his lot was thrown. 
This faith has little resemblance to 
the harsh and unphilosophical doc- 
trine, if any one holds such a doctrine, 
that the strong man has a right to 
rules imply because he is stronger than 
his neighbours—a doctrine justifying 
every description of tyranny which the 
world has known. All that the Empe- 
ror endeavours to prove is that there are 
certain conjunctions in the world’s history 
when, in the interests of mankind, power 
must be intrusted to a single hand, and 
that, when such a conjunction arises, the 
man who monopolizes power is a bene- 
factor, not a malefactor. The doctrine 
is no doubt liable to fearful perversion. 
It is easy for any usurper to say that, 
because he is able to become an autocrat, 
therefore the tendency of events de- 
mands an autocracy. But the fact that 
the doctrine is dangerous if perverted 
does not prove that it is never true. 
What one wishes is that the critics of the 
Napoleonic theory, instead of contenting 
themselves with the assertion that Im- 
perialism is always an evil (a fact which 


nobody doubts) would prove also that it 
is the greatest of all evils—would show, 
with reference to the particular case in 
dispute, that the form of government 
inaugurated by Cesar was not an im- 
provement upon the order of things 
which preceded it. After all, the 
Empire secured to Italy centuries of 
internal peace, and of external great- 
ness. It produced a degree of civiliza- 
tion, of progress, and material develop- 
ment, such as the world had never 
witnessed before; and, above all, it 
gave to the bulk of its subjects an 
amount of happiness and security and 
order which was only reserved for a 
few beneath the rule of the republic. 
I am not saying that these blessings 
were due to the Empire—I am only 
asserting it must be shown they are not 
due before we can fairly join in the cry 
that Imperialism is an evil unredeemed 
by any compensating advantages. 
Gibbon was certainly not an apologist 
of despotism; and yet he avers that, 
“Tf a man were called to fix a period 
“in the history of the world, during 
“which the condition of the human 
“ race was most happy and prosperous, 
“he would without hesitation name 
“ that which elapsed from the death of 
“ Domitian to the accession of Com- 
“ modus.” And it is certain that, for cen- 
turies after the Empire had passed away, 
its memory was still fondly cherished 
as the great protecting power of law and 
security and order, and that the dream 
of its possible revival was entertained 
by the most brilliant intellects of a far 
later age when the principle of indi- 
vidual freedom was again asserting its 
supremacy. The evidence of history 
seems to show that the cruelties of the 
wicked Emperors did not affect the 
masses to any great extent. The famous 
words— 
“Sed periit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Cceperat. Hoc nocuit; Lamiarum cede 
madenti,” 


imply clearly enough the limits within 


. Which the democratic sway of the 


autocrat could be safely exercised. 
To hold such a faith as I conceive is 
shadowed forth in this Imperial life of 
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Cesar, need not involve disloyalty to the 
principles of free government. The only 
heresy likely to be held, if it be an 
heresy, is whether there is any virtue in 
the forms of constitutional institutions 
when once they have ceased to secure 
that security and order whose mainte- 
nance is the object of all government 
whatever. Few people, I think, would 
assert that the South American Re- 
publics derive any real advantage from 
the circumstance of their having the 
theories of ministerial responsibility and 
of parliamentary taxation enrolled 
amongst the principles of their political 
institutions. The real defect of an 
autocracy is, that it is of its nature 
transitory, and therefore cannot secure 
permanent order ; but, in a transition 
period, it may well be a less evil toa 
country than the perpetuation of a system 
of constant revolution and factious 
disturbance. 

It would be idle to deny that these 
reflections, if they have any value at all, 
suggest the possibility of a similar de- 
fence for the system of government 
which the eulogist of Cesar has esta- 
blished in France. The parallel may 
not hold good between the Casars and 
the Napoleons ; and many years, if not 
generations, must pass away before the 
world can judge whether the work of 
the Second Empire has been evil or 
good. My only feeling in putting forward 
these considerations is a hope that in 
some small way they may tend to 
suggest the necessity of adopting a more 
philosophic tone in criticising the rule 
of the greatest of living sovereigns. 
Surely we have had railing enough. 
For well-nigh fifteen years we have 
gone on ridiculing, abusing, and attack- 
ing the Second Empire. If fine writing, 
and eloquent declamation, and burn- 
ing invective could have killed a man, 
the object of our abuse would have 
perished long ago. Yet, somehow, he 
has lived down the storm of words. It 
has been with us a foregone conclusion, 
that every word he spoke was dishonest, 
that every act he did was done from 
some base motive, that every virtue he 
seemed to possess was in reality a vice; 
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and that his success was nothing but 
the triumph of rascality, and intrigue, 
and low cunning. We have denied him 
even that one quality of physical courage 
which one would have thought before- 
hand: was indispensable for a man who, 
single-handed, has raised himself to the 
height of power. And, thus, his cha- 
racter has been throughout an impene- 
trable mystery to us. Refusing to judge 
of him as we judge of other men—by 
his works, we have been perpetually 
torturing ourselves to discover some 
non-natural explanation for acts per- 
fectly intelligible on the hypothesis 
that their author was a man not devoid 
of high inspirations, or of an unselfish 
desire to fulfil what he, rightly or 
wrongly, believes to be his mission. I 
have no desire to see success worshipped, 
as success; but the cause of success 
always seems to me deserving of inves- 
tigation. 

It is said the only criticism passed 
by Napoleon III. on Mr. Kinglake’s 
book was “ C’est un livre ignoble.” Yet 
it is hard to doubt that the recollection 
of that bitter personal attack was pre- 
sent to his mind when he speaks of 
the scant measure of justice that Cesar 
received from the chroniclers of his 
history. For a moment the cold im- 
passive dignity of the style rises to 
something like passion, as the auchor 
comments on those historians who as- 
sumed that “all Czsar’s actions have a 
“secret motive which they boast of 
“ having discerned after the event,” and 
speaks of the “ strange inconsistency” of 
those who impute “to great men at the 
“same time mean motives and super- 
“human forethought.” But this tone 
of retort is soon dropped in order to 
resume the wonted style of grave re- 
flection. The concluding words of the 
book we quote in French, as the Eng- 
lish translation fails to convey their 
purport :— 

“Ne cherchons pas sans cesse de 
“ petites passions dans de grands ames. 
“ Le succés des hommes supérieurs, et 
“c'est une pensée consolante, tient 
“plutot a lélévation de leurs senti- 
“ments qu’aux spéculations de ]égo- 
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“ isme et de la ruse ; ce succés dépend 
“bien plus de leur habileté a profiter 
“des circonstances que de cette pré- 
“ somption assez aveugle pour se croire 
“ capable de faire naitre les événements 
“ qui sont dans la main de Dieu seul.” 

If this counsel were followed, if we 
could bring ourselves to hold the con- 
soling faith that the success of great 
men is due not so much to petty 
passions, to sordid and selfish cunning, 
as to some moral elevation of mind, 
we should possibly understand more 
thoroughly than, as a nation, we ever yet 
have done the true secret of the success 
of the Napoleons. 

It may be urged that any such im- 
partial estimate of Imperialism is tanta- 
mount to an approval of those acts of 
violence which initiated the Empire, and 
of those arbitrary measures which have 
followed its establishment, and which 
still are maintained in operation. The 
argument is more ingenious than sound. 
It is not the purpose of those whose 
opinions I share to defend in any way 
the institutions of the French empire. 
Their merit or demerit is, in my judg- 


ment, a matter to be left entirely to the 
decision of the French people. My plea 
amounts solely to this, that there are 
epochs when democratic Imperialism 
suits a nation better than aristocratic or 
bureaucratic constitutionalism, and that 
the success which has attended the 
second empire is some prima facie evi- 
dence that such an epoch had arrived in 
France in the‘days when the sometime 
prisoner of Ham first began to attract the 
notice of men. If this plea be sound, it 
is childish to content ourselves with idle 
invectives against the “Coup d’Etat,” 
or to consider that we have settled the 
whole question of the Napoleonic rule 
when we have stigmatized it with the 
name of Imperialism. It is possible that 
the experience of future years may con- 
firm the truth of our popular distrust in 
the stability of the empire. But as long 
as the “ Life of Czesar” survives it will 
remain as a testimony that its author— 
be his faults or vices what they may— 
was not a man of low ambitions and 
vulgar ends. That justice, at least, 
must be done in future to the Third 
Napoleon. 


SONG OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


ENGLanD, as of old, girdled round by ocean-foam, 
Now boasts a double breastwork guarding hearth and home. 
Will it live, this inner band, lasting like the sea ? 
Comrades can they trust us ever to. be ? 
Comrades can they trust us ever to be ? 
Comrades can they trust us ever to be ? 


When the “line of red” springs up, at alarum of the drum, 
To meet invading hosts though fifty-fold they come, 
Will they find us, brothers, there, standing steadfastly, 
Side by side, side by side, ever to be? 
Side by side, side by side, ever to be? 


Side by side, &c. 


Let us come, forming fast, to aid our brothers there, 

Till clothed seem all our cliffs in the colours that we wear : 
And we'll live, if we live, but in homes that are free, 

For our Queen and our Country ever to be. 


For our Queen 


and our Country ever to be; 


For our Queen, &c, 





hong of the Volunteers. 


’Tis “Defence, not Defiance” our legend ‘has been ; 
And our hearts beat the same under blue, or grey, or green ; 
But invaders defence in defiance shall see. 
Front then form, calm or storm, ever to be. 
Front, then, form, calm or storm, ever to be. 
Front, then, form, &c. 


Oh, willingly we'll give, ere a foeman’s foot shall land, 
Red facings of our blood for the grey old English strand, 
While the blue blood of Scotland is with us loyally, 
Side by side, side by side, ever to be. 

Side by side, side by side, ever to be. 

Side by side, &c. 


England, as of old, girdled round by ocean-foam, 
Now boasts a double breastwork guarding hearth and home ; 
It shall live, this inner band, eternal as the sea: 
Comrades let them trust us ever to be. 
Comrades let them trust us ever to be. 
Comrades, let them trust us ever to be. 


R. H. W. D. 
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